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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 27, the House cut the Pro- 
hibition-enforcement appropriation ten per cent; and on 
January 30 continued the one-cent gasoline tax until June 
30, 1934, and the Glass-Steagall credit- 
expansion act to March 3, 1934. The 
LaFollette-Costigan Unemployment-Re- 
lief bill and the Collier-Blaine Beer bill were reported out 
by Senate Committees. The President sharply criticized 
Congress, on January 30, for its failure to make econo- 
mies, stating that appropriation bills reported to the 
House or passed had exceeded his estimate by $163,- 
319,642. 

On January 26, the report of the R. F. C. covering 
its operations from February 4 to July 21, 1932, was made 


Congress 


public. During that period, $1,120,292,572.84 was dis- 
Diantiieiiieetien bursed by the Corporation, $838,651,- 
Finance 875.72 of which remained outstanding 
Corporation 


on January 6 (including increases sub- 
sequently made). Senator Couzens laid a resolution be- 
fore the Senate on January 27, barring the R. F. C. from 
making further loans to any railroad until Congress ord- 
ered otherwise, saying that the taxpayers’ credit could not 
maintain the credit structure of the roads. A Banking 


44] 


and Currency subcommittee opened hearings on the reso- 
lution on January 31. Atlee Pomerene, chairman of the 
Corporation, appearing before the subcommittee, testified 
that 490 of the 5,200 banks to which the R. F. C. had 
made loans, or 11.3 per cent, had since been closed, and 
that $66,956,300 was still outstanding against the closed 
banks. 

The New York Life Lnsurance Company and the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, on January 30 and 31, an- 
nounced that they would suspend foreclosure activities 
against owner-occupied farms, the New 


Farm : bp sat taps : 
Relief York Life limiting its action to the State 
Measures 


of Iowa. Other leading insurance com- 
panies were said to be following much the same program, 
keeping the farmer on his property except in the most 
extreme cases of failure to cooperate or where second- 
mortgage holders forced foreclosure. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee held hearings on Senator 
Robinson's farm-relief measure, while the Judiciary Com- 
mittee considered the bankruptcy bill passed on January 
30 by the House by a vote of 201 to 43. Meanwhile, 
State Legislatures considered emergency measures to stop 
foreclosures, the Arkansas Senate suspending for two 
years the jurisdiction of circuit and chancery courts in 
mortgage-foreclosure proceedings involving any home- 
stead. 

Mr. Roosevelt planned to leave Warm Springs, Ga., on 
February 4 to start a ten-day cruise. On January 27, he 
stated to the press that he was preparing a three-point 
economy program, calling for a reduc- 


President- . : 
Elect tion in the number of government em- 
Roosevelt ployes, consolidation of government 


agencies, and abandonment of certain governmental func- 
tions. He was also reported to be considering two new 
bureaus, one of transportation and the other of communi- 
cations, and also the authorization of certain government 
agencies to make a charge for any service they may ren- 
der, as part of his economy program. 


Austria.—The Bishops of Austria at a meeting at 
Salzburg published resolutions covering Christian prin- 


ciples of far-reaching importance in economic and social 


Bishops readjustment. They denounced usury 
Condemn in the form of high interest on loans and 
Usury excessive prices on the necessities of 
life. They strongly urged the rich to share their wealth 


with the working classes by creating opportunities for 
jobs. They pleaded for cheaper credit for the peasants 
and tradesmen. 
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Bolivia—On January 29, after nine days of fierce 
fighting, the Paraguayan forces in the Gran Chaco cap- 
tured Fort Nanawa. It was stated that the Bolivians 
along the whole sector had retreated. It 
Take was also reported that the Paraguayans 
Fort Nanawa = had captured new positions in the Saa- 
vedra sector which were considered of the utmost impor- 
tance for future operations. According to estimates given 
out by the War Office at Asuncion, the nine days’ fight- 
ing at Fort Nanawa caused 6,000 casualties, including 
dead, wounded, and missing. 


Paraguayans 


Chile.—Dismissal of more than 100 school teachers re- 
garded as dangerous Communistic agitators revealed the 
threads of a great plan for a subversive movement in the 
educational field. It was reported that 
the teachers had refused to obey the 
Government’s otders, while unconcealed 
propaganda was made in favor of Soviet principles. Edi- 
torials throughout the land recommended drastic measures 
to end the wave of Communism. 


Red Teachers 
Ousted 


Czechoslovakia.—After an abortive Fascist uprising 
in Brno on January 22, Lieutenant Kobzinek and _ his 
nephew were arrested and General Gajda and Lieutenant 

Gejdl surrendered to the Jugoslav police 
— on their landing in the Dalmatian coast 

town of Makarska. Extradition seemed 
unlikely. The rising was regarded as a mere “putsch,”’ 
since a Fascist movement had no basis in democratic 
Czechoslovakia. _ 


Denmark.—Premier Theodor Stauning took on Janu- 
ary 28 the unprecedented step of demanding a law to for- 
bid the proposed wage cut and lockout of 100,000 em- 
ployes in Danish industries. Employers 
had demanded a twenty-per-cent cut and 
a nation-wide strike was in prospect. “A 
lockout in times like these would be madness and would 
be a disaster for Denmark,” said the aged Premier over 
the radio. “ Already there are 200,000 unemployed in our 
country.” The bill to this effect passed the upper cham- 
ber of Parliament and Danish employers canceled lockout 
notices. Left deputies acquiesced, but there were Com- 
munist agitations against the accompanying strike pro- 
hibition. 


Lockouts 
Prohibited 


France.—The Paul-Boncour Government resigned on 
January 28 when the Socialists refused to support the 
Premier’s demand for a five-per-cent cut in the salaries 
of civil-service employees. On the fol- 
lowing day the President asked Edouard 
Daladier, the Minister of War in the 
former Government, to undertake the task of forming a 
new Cabinet. The personnel was announced on January 
31. There were practically no changes except the drop- 
ping of Henri Chéron, the Finance Minister. 


New 
Cabinet 


Germany.—Surprising the keenest observers, [I resi- 
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dent von Hindenburg on January 30 made Herr Adolf 
Hitler Chancellor of the Reich. On January 28, General 
Kurt von Schleicher resigned the post 
Becomes of Chancellor, which he had held for 
Chancellor fifty-seven days, when the President re- 
fused him the authority to dissolve the Reichstag in case 
of non-support. Colonel von Papen after working be- 
hind the scenes for weeks brought Hitler to the President. 
A coalition Cabinet agreed upon by them was immediate- 
ly accepted by the President. 

Colonel von Papen was made Vice-Chancellor and, with 
a predominance of Nationalists holding important port- 
folios, became the balancing check to curb the exuberant 
Nazis. The arrangement of the Cabinet 
was considered clever. Besides Von 
Papen, Foreign Minister von Neurath, 
Finance Minister von Krosigk, and Transportation Min- 
ister von Ruebenach were hold-overs. The Ministry of 
Defense was given to Gen. Werner von Blomberg, a per- 
sonal friend and adviser of Von Hindenburg; Franz 
Seldte, a strong Rightist and leader of the Stahlhelm, was 
given the Labor portfolio; Hermann Wilhelm Goering 
took over Aviation, and Dr. William F. Frick the Interior 
Ministry. Both were strong supporters of Hitler. Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg became Minister of Economy and 
Food. 

The steering Committee of the Reichstag insisted on 
February 7 for the opening of Parliament to hear the 
new Chancellor’s program. Hitler needed the support of 
the Centrists, for they now held the bal- 
ance of power; but when this was not 
forthcoming, he and Von Papen jointly 
appealed to President von Hindenburg for a decree of dis- 
solution of the Reichstag which, being granted, automatic- 
ally called for a new election. The date was set for March 
5. It was hoped that by a brief campaign and new elec- 
tion it would be definitely determined whether a Govern- 
ment by the National Socialists with adequate conserva- 
tive safeguards would be supported by the people, thus 
solving the Parliamentary deadlock. 

Chancellor Hitler, speaking to the nation over the radio, 
announced a reasonable and moderate program, declaring 
that Christianity would be the basis of moral standards, 
that the family would be protected, that 
the farmer’s condition would be bet- 
tered and agriculture placed on a safe 
footing, and that unemployment would be solved by a pro- 
gram of compulsory work undertaken with the character- 
istic discipline of the German people. He concluded by 
calling upon God for a special blessing. 


Hitler 


Cabinet 
Conservative 


Reichstag 
Dissolved 


Hitler’s 
Program 


Great Britain—An order issued by the Board of 
Trade on January 30 required that certain classes of Em- 
pire goods imported into Britain, “in order to qualify for 
the imperial preferences agreed upon at 
Ottawa must contain in the future fifty 
per cent of Empire material and labor 
instead of twenty-five per cent as at present.” The regu- 
lation becomes effective April 1. The order was regarded 


Empire 
Preferences 
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as a step to uniformity in the matter of determining what 
constituted Empire manufactures under the preferential 
agreements. Hitherto, the Empire content which was de- 
manded, ranged from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent 
in various Commonwealth countries. The order was 
aimed, it would seem, against American manufacturers, 
who have more than 1,000 branch factories in Canada. 


Ireland.—No doubt as to the mind of the country was 
left after the final results of the general elections were 


tabulated. President de Valera’s Fianna Fail candidates 

headed the polls in twenty-five out of 
De Valera twenty-nine constituencies. | Former- 
Victory . 


President W. T. Cosgrave’s Cumann na 
nGaedheal led in two constituencies, and Labor and an 
Independent were first in the others. If it were not for 
the proportional-representation system of voting, Fianna 
Fail would have had a sweeping majority. The popular 
vote was overwhelmingly Fianna Fail. The 153 seats in 
the Dail were divided as follows: Fianna Fail, 77; Cu- 
mann na nGaedheal, 48; Center party, 11; Labor, 8; In- 
dependents, 9. President de Valera thus had a majority 
of one over all the parties combined. He was assured of 
Labor support, and with this aid could count on a normal 
majority of 16. Fianna Fail gained 6 seats and lost 1; 
Cumann na nGaedheal lost 10 and gained 2. When the 
Dail opened on February 8, President de Valera held a 
sufficient majority to carry through his policies. 

One of the first measures to be introduced would be 
that of the abolition of the oath of allegiance. This was 
passed by the last Dail but was held up by the Senate ; the 
Dail would now be empowered to do 
away with the oath. Mr. de Valera as- 
serted that he would either abolish the 
Senate or radically diminish its numbers and its powers. 
He would make efforts, also, he declared, to do away with 
the office of Governor General. His Government was 
pledged to end the partition between the Free State and 
Northern Ireland. After a statement was issued by Vis- 
count Craigavon, Premier of Northern Ireland, violently 
protesting against the union of all the counties in an Irish 
Republic, President de Valera conceded that the time had 
not yet come for negotiations, declaring that the majority 
in the Ulster counties was not ready to consider the mat- 
ter in a reasonable spirit. 


Fianna Fail 
Policies 


Japan.—On February 1, the Japanese press revealed 
the details of a sensational plot to assassinate seventeen of 
Japan’s leading Government officials. The plot was or- 
ganized by members of the League of 
Blood Brotherhood. According to re- 
ports the weapons to carry out the as- 
sassinations were secured through Lieutenant Koga, of 
the Japanese navy. The list of those marked for death 
included Prince Saionji, closest adviser of the emperor, 
and Count Makino, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 


Jugoslavia.—Four leaders of the Slovenian Federalist 
movement, Dr. Marko Natlacen, Dr. Anton Ogrisek, Dr. 
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Kulovetch, and Fr. Anton Korosetch, leader of the Slo- 
venian People’s party and former Prime 
Minister, were banished to remote parts 
of the kingdom, Father Korosetch, how- 
ever, being interned in Vronjacka Banja, a Serbian health 
resort. Further internments were expected. 


Slovenian 
Leaders 


Peru.—In a note to Lima on January 30, Secretary of 
State Stimson asked Peru to accept without modification 
the Brazilian proposal for solving the dispute with Colom- 
bia over Leticia. The proposal calls for 
the release of the upper-Amazon port 
of Leticia and its return to Colombia. 
In the note Mr. Stimson expressed satisfaction that Peru 
had not forgotten its obligations to the Kellogg-Briand 
anti-war pact as well as the non-aggression resolution of 
the 1928 Pan-American Conference. 

On February 1, the Peruvian Foreign Office sent notes 
to Brazil, the United States, and the League of Nations 
offering to turn over the port of Leticia to Brazil pending 
peace negotiations between Peru and Co- 
lombia. The Peruvian Government asked 
that Colombia make the same offer to 
turn over the port to Brazil. 


Peace 
Proposal 


Peru’s 
Reply 


Rumania.—A compact was finally agreed upon between 
the Council of the League of Nations and Rumania which 
presaged a solution for other small European nations. 
The Government agreed to the restric- 


Rumania ; ‘ . ; 
Saves tions laid down by the Financial Com- 
Credit mittee of the League, agreeing to strict 


supervision of its financial affairs but without sacrificing 
its dignity or independence. 


Russia.—The program for enforcing the system of 
collectivized farming was intensified after the exile of the 
45,000 Kuban Cossacks in the Caucasus. The two means 
principally relied upon were the estab- 
lishment of political departments in the 
“ machine-tractor ”’ stations, and the mo- 
bilization order in the North Caucasus by which 50,000 
active Communists, supplied with machinery, seed, and 
other supplies, would be thrown into the field. From 
Finland, reports continued as to Soviet military prepara- 
tions near the boundary, while similar projects were rec- 
ommended in Finland in self-defense. 


Collectivization 


South Africa.—Premier J. B. M..Hertzog was retained 
in power by a vote of 83 to 63 on a motion of non-confi- 
dence in the House of Assembly on February 1. The 
vote was taken after six days of debate 
in which General Smuts and his South 
African party demanded the resignation 
of General Hertzog and the formation of a coalition cabi- 
net. The issue was fought throughout the country during 
the past several weeks. Judge Tielman Roos, leader of 
the Nationalists in opposition to General Hertzog, had 
carried on negotiations with General Smuts looking to an 
alliance between his group of Nationalists and the South 


Hertzog 
Sustained 
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African party. Their differences over the membership 
in the proposed coalition cabinet, especially over the office 
of Premier, prevented final agreement. Since the South 
African party refused to accept Judge Roos as Premier, 
the Nationalists allied to him were forced to continue sup- 
port of Premier Hertzog. The Premier’s position was 
further aided by the improvement of conditions following 
the abandonment of the gold standard. 


League of Nations.—The subcommittee of the League 
of Nations Committee of Nineteen, charged with drawing 
up a report for the Assembly according to paragraph 4 of 
article XV of the League covenant, ex- 
onerated China from blame for events 
in Manchuria after September 18, 1931, 
when the Japanese opened military action there. The part 
of the report adopted January 27 approved the Lytton 
report, on which it was almost entirely based. Ii held 
Manchuria to be an integral part of China; that Japan 
did not exhaust possibilities for peace; that Manchukuo 
did not have the support of the population; that tension 
and talk of using force grew in Japan. Two crucial find- 
ings—that the boycott is justified, and that Japan’s plea 
of self-defense should be rejected—were further discussed. 

The finding that Chinese action in boycotting Japan 
could be justified was bitterly fought by Great Britain, 
but in vain, since the subcommittee regarded this action 
as reprisals. It was likewise agreed in 
principle to declare that not merely the 
Japanese actions of September 18, 1931, 
but those since then could not be considered as legitimate 
self-defense. Sweden carried the important amendment 
that the League alone, and not Japan, as it has claimed, 
had the right to determine in such cases what constituted 
legitimate self-defense. In the meanwhile, Prince Saionji, 
last of the Japanese Elder Statesmen, was being consulted 
by Count Uchida, the Foreign Minister, and was said to 
be averse with the civilian element in general to a policy 
of isolation. Final Cabinet instructions, cabled to Geneva 
on February 1, insisted on the recognition of Manchukuo 
remaining an open question, and freedom for Japan to 
negotiate with China as a principle. 

The Council of the League sent telegrams simultane- 
ously on January 26 to Colombia and Peru, relative to the 
Leticia dispute. The Council implicitly took Colombia’s 
view that its Amazonian military-naval 
expedition was a legitimate move to re- 
store domestic order; and likewise im- 
plicitly told Peru to keep hands off. A commission of 
inquiry, one of whom was rumored to be Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy, was said to be in formation. 


Report for 
Assembly 


Important 
Decision 


Leticia 
Dispute 


War Debts.—Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador 
in Washington, was summoned to London by the British 
Government on January 27, and sailed from New York 
on January 31. Much comment but lit- 
tle information resulted from his accep- 
tance of the sudden invitation extended 
to him by President-elect Roosevelt to visit the latter at 


Lindsay’s 
Mission 
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Warm Springs, Ga., previous to sailing. Sir Ronald flew 
to Atlanta on an airplane provided by Secretary Stimson, 
but had nothing to communicate after the interview save 
that the conversations arranged for meetings to be held 
in March in Washington concerning the debts. Reports 
were current in London that Sir Ronald might be ap- 
pointed debt “ representative ” to the United States rather 
than Ramsay MacDonald, whose name had been men- 
tioned. 

In the meanwhile, discussion was bandied back and 
forth between the two countries as to the divergent atti- 
tudes of Great Britain and the United States, British 
opinion remaining firm against the 
American stand that some concessions, 
notably as to the restoration of the gold 
standard and the tariffs, should be bargained for. This 
attitude was reflected in the resolutions agreed upon by 
the majority of the member organizations of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who on January 29 de- 
clared themselves for (1) postponement of payments; 
(2) modification of agreements; (3) access to foreign 
markets; (4) concessions as to armaments by foreign 
countries; (5) no cancellation. Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told American correspon- 
dents on Feburary 1 that there was no room for “ swap- 
ping” in the debt discussions; nor was sterling deprecia- 
tion to blame for prices. Mr. Roosevelt was warned by 
Senators Reed and Lewis, in Congress, that his single- 
handed negotiations might meet the fate of President 
Wilson’s at the Peace Conference. Both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Colonel House denied that William C. Bullitt, who 
had been interviewing prominent statesmen in Europe, was 
their personal representative. President Hoover remained 
in the background, occasional reminders coming as to his 
completely different concept as to how the debt question 
should be negotiated ; that is to say, that after a tentative 
agreement had been reached by a brief discussion, eco- 
nomic matters should be taken up at the World Confer- 
ence, and then only the debt in final fashion. 


Conflicting 
Views 





In view of the strange confusion that seems to 
exist even among Catholics as to why we oppose 
the recognition of Russia, an article by John La- 
Farge next week will be particularly timely. It 
will be called “ Shall We Recognize Russia?” 

The sequel of Paul L. Blakely’s charming paper 
in this week’s issue on Lourdes will be called 
“ Bernadette of Lourdes.” It will tell the story 
of the apparitions. 

They are celebrating in England and this coun- 
try the centenary of the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement. Next week, we will publish a paper 
by H. C. Watts called “ Has the Oxford Move- 
ment Ended?” He will give some cogent reasons 
to show that it has. 

In view of the newspaper ballyhoo for the 
Washington Bicentennial, the title of Thomas M. 
Schwertner’s article, “ The Failure of a Bicen- 
tennial at Washington,” will surprise some peo- 
ple. The author will give some inside informa- 
tion to prove his point. 
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Guilds for Catholic Physicians 


E greet the first issue of the Linacre Quarterly the 
official journal of the Federated Catholic Phy- 
sicians’ Guild, and published at 784 Park Avenue, New 
York, and wish it an extended career of usefulness. The 
name of the new publication, suggested by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, is most appropriate, since Linacre ranks with the 
most distinguished of Catholic physicians. In his six- 
teenth-century England, medical education was in a bad 
state; there had been a great increase of irregular prac- 
titioners, and the ethical canons of the profession were, 
as is the case in all ages, unknown to this gentry. To 
correct these evils, Linacre founded the Royal College of 
Physicians, and the constitution which he drew up for 
that institution is “ the working basis of the movement for 
the organization of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds” in this 
country. In his sixtieth year, Linacre became a priest, 
and thereafter devoted his life to the cure of souls. He 
founded by will chairs in medicine and in Greek at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and died leaving the memory of one 
who loved God, his fellow-man, and all sound learning. 
From a reading of the Quarterly, one gathers that the 
movement has not yet attained the magnitude which its 
importance merits. These are days in which strange de- 
mands are made upon all the professions, and upon the 
physicians, perhaps most of all. The old canons of pro- 
fessional conduct are now feeling a depression, to use a 
familiar word, which has been brought about by the 
multifarious attacks upon the canons of faith and of 
morality. Men now try to persuade themselves that they 
may lead a dual life, with a dual conscience, one for their 
private lives, and the other for their profession. Nor do 
they feel that life suffers from any inconvenient stress 
and strain when the two consciences are at continual odds. 
This dual theory of life and conduct long ago establish- 
ed itself, unfortunately, in the economic and industrial 
world. To its general acceptance we can trace the fact 
that today, while the earth brings forth her fruits with 
inexhaustible liberality, men walk the streets in search 
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of a chance to earn their bread, and vainly, while their 
families starve in a tenement room, from which they 
hourly expect eviction. Once this disastrous theory gains 
general acceptance in the professions, society will suffer 
from a new source of decay. To the physician we en- 
trust our confidence and our very lives, and in return we 
have the right to demand the service that can be given 
only by one who to knowledge and skill, adds irreproach- 
able character. 

The Quarterly lists six Guilds for Catholic Physicians, 
one in Boston, one in Chicago, one in Philadelphia, and 
one each in the boroughs of Brooklyn, the Bronx, and 
Manhattan, in the city of New York. It seems to us 
that every Catholic physician owes it as a duty to his 
conscience and to his profession to affiliate himself with 
one of these Guilds. It is true that the busy professional 
man is disinclined to be a “ joiner,” but in helping the 
physician to infuse practical Catholicism into his private 
and professional life, the Guild has something to offer 
which he cannot obtain elsewhere. 

As the Rev. A. M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., dean of the 
Medical School of St. Louis University, has said, the 
Guild stresses the necessary relationship between medicine 
and theology, and so becomes a most important and far- 
reaching part of Catholic Action. And unless our pro- 
fessional men listen to the voice of the Vicar of Christ, 
a force of great power for the establishment of the King- 
dom of God on earth, the end of all Catholic Action, will 
be lost. 


Ill and Able-Bodied 


HE problem of how to be thirty-per-cent disabled 

and yet one-hundred-per-cent healthy has been 
solved by some of our gallant veterans. These sons of 
Mars can hardly be the veterans referred to last week 
by Mr. Thomas, speaking for the American Legion, for 
they, although but forty years of age, were described as 
“tottering.” But, possibly, tottering is sufficient to rank 
a soldier as thirty-per-cent disabled. 

This problem confronted Representative Cochran, of 
Missouri, when he began to study the pension lists. On 
them he found the names of a number of officers who 
were receiving the dole handed out to the thirty-per-cent- 
disabled. It was a fair-sized dole, for it ranged from 
$125 to $200 per month. At the same time, these gentle- 
men were drawing pay as members of the National Guard, 
which admits no man whose disability is more than ten 
per cent. 

It would thus appear that the Federal Government can 
declare a soldier disabled, and pay him under that formali- 
ty, and then declare him able-bodied, and arrange his pay 
on that supposition. But that is no startling innovation. 
The Veterans’ Administration itself has certified one and 
the same man as disabled enough to apply for retirement 
pay, and as sufficiently able-bodied to qualify for a job 
with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Possibly some of these anomalies are due to faulty 
records. But not all of them. The political boss who 
asked “ What’s the Constitution between friends?” was 
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a rigid constructionist when compared to some of our 
gallant defenders in search of another Federal dollar. 
When the student of history looks back on Corporal Tan- 
ner and the scandals of the Civil-War pension period, he 
wonders what the reformers of those days, notably Grover 
Cleveland, had to complain about. 

A war that costs about a billion dollars per year, four- 
teen years after its conclusion, does not seem to be a war 
waged in defense of small nations, or of large ones either. 
A few more attacks, and there will be no treasury to 
raid, and no country to defend. 


Illegal Law Enforcement 


HEN the House Committee approved those sections 

of the appropriation bill which refer to the support 
of the Prohibition Bureau, it was decided that hereafter 
no money was to be spent on tapping private telephone 
wires, or on “stool pigeons,” and informers. While 
these practices have been denounced repeatedly by the 
bench and by local bar associations, the Prohibition 
Bureau has clung to them tenaciously, and there is not 
much doubt that it will continue so to cling to the very 
end of this ghastly farce. 

Yet the officials can present a good excuse, although 
to men like Director Woodcock these practices must be 
abhorrent. But the Eighteenth Amendment creates a 
condition under which all reasonable standards are thrown 
into confusion. It sets up a goal which might possibly 
be reached, if a majority of the people believed that it 
should be reached; but they do not so believe. Only a 
few States have shown by their legislation, and, more to 
the point, by their willingness to appropriate funds for 
its enforcement, that they are determined to promote the 
purposes of the Eighteenth Amendment. On the other 
side, the purveyors of illegal beverages constitute a keen 
and well-organized group. By throwing the Ten Com- 
mandments to the winds, and by retaining helpers whose 
reverence for the Decalogue coincides with their own, they 
have built up one of the most profitable businesses in 
the country. 

This is the enemy which the Prohibition Bureau is 
supposed to fight. Remembering that one cannot rout 
the devil with a powder puff, its agents have felt justified 
in their recourse to wire tappers, stool pigeons, and shot- 
guns. In the war that has been going on for thirteen 
years, it has often been difficult to decide whether the 
Federal agents or the organized criminals in charge of the 
liquor trade, were the more hurtful to the community. 
But in the end, illegal means used against law breakers 
by the agents of justice are more harmful to society than 
the offenses which they seek to punish. 

Whatever we may do and should do to protect the com- 
munity against lawlessness, we may never do that which 
is wrong. Sometimes a lesser evil may be tolerated to 
avoid an evil that is greater ; but not even in that case, may 
the lesser evil be counseled or commanded. This frayed 
and bromidic statement takes on a new pertinence when it 
is examined in the light of what is too frequently done 
by officers of the law and by reform societies “to en- 
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force the law.” A law which necessitates not only viola- 
tion of other laws, but of the dictates of common justice 
and charity as well, is not a law which any civilized society 
can afford to sanction. Either the method of enforce- 
ment must be radically changed, or the law itself re- 
pealed. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Scottsboro 
case will, it is to be hoped, signal a return to sane methods 
of enforcing the law. Easy-going and shamefully negli- 
gent in punishing violators of the law, we Americans are 
periodically worked up into a frenzy, and then we be- 
labor the prisoner with the first club at hand. The bruised 
man may be wholly innocent, and in our view every man 
accused of crime is innocent until his guilt has been made 
clear by legal means. Prohibition is the outstanding ex- 
ample of this frenzy. For thirteen years, in a perfectly 
futile attempt to enforce an unenforceable statute, Feder- 
al agents have acted as though offenses against this Vol- 
steadian folly were crimes of a dye so deep that in punish- 
ing them the ordinary legal restraints and the common 
rules of decency might be set aside. 

The Scottsboro decision vindicated the constitutional 
rights of a parcel of friendless Negroes. Those rights, it 
may be remarked, were not mere creations of statute law, 
but rights rooted in justice, and allied with charity. But 
even in dealing with lost creatures who dare peddle a pint 
of whiskey, the State may not be unmindful of justice or 
deaf to the dictates of charity. 


Labor Union Progress 


E would rather hear the President of the American 

Federation of Labor tell us of well-considered plans 
for the formation of more labor unions than of uprisings 
against “the money-fat enemies of America,” with their 
legalized robbery. It is true that in a recent article con- 
tributed to Nation’s Business, the organ of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Mr. Green asserts 
“the necessity of the organization of workers into more 
and stronger unions.” But having stated the need, he 
tells of no plan, known, or locked in his bosom, of bring- 
ing this desirable ideal into being. 

For some years organized labor has been growing weak- 
er. It is not necessary to point out that the American 
Federation of Labor has shown no numerical advances, 
but only losses, under Mr. Green’s leadership. The facts 
speak for themselves, and they are worthy of Mr. Green’s 
consideration. It is barely possible that Mr. Green and 
the Federation are not on the right trail. What progress 
has been made in the textile, the automobile, or the tele- 
phone industries? None. They are as alien to organ- 
ization as they were years ago. 

A statement of grievances, made by a recognized labor 
leader, is always useful. But it fails of its true purpose 
if it is merely a statement, and not a challenge, followed 
by action. Not long since Mr. Green proposed to en- 
force the demands of labor by a strike. It would be hard 
to imagine a more futile threat at this time. What, then, 
are the “lawful means” which Mr. Green can summon 
forth at will to protect the cause of labor? If he has 
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none, what is his leadership worth to the Federation? 

We yield to none in our defense of the just rights of 
labor. We were defending them long before Mr. Green 
rose to power, and to that course we propose to adhere. 
It is no reversal of our stated policy, but a confirmation 
of it, to point out that organized labor needs a more en- 
lightened and determined leadership than it has been get- 
ting for some years. 


Catholic Press Month 


T Mass last Sunday, February 4, millions of Catholics 
were informed that the month of February had been 
designated as Catholic Press Month. In many churches 
a letter from the local Bishop was read, followed by com- 
ments, or by an instruction on the place of the press in 
the work of the Church. These, or similar announce- 
ments, have become familiar to Catholics since the custom 
of holding a Catholic press month is now of some years’ 
standing. Yet it may be questioned whether Catholics in 
this country yet understand that however holy its pur- 
poses may be, the Catholic press is not supported as the 
prophet was, by the ministry of a raven. If it is to con- 
tinue its work, it must rely, just as the manifold works 
of the parish church must rely, upon the financial aid of 
those whom it serves. 

It will be at once said that in these days of economic 
stress, the Catholic press must be content with maigre 
fare. With that fare it is indeed content, for it has never 
had any other. But the point is that such fare can be re- 
duced to an intolerable minimum, and that minimum is 
precisely what some of the most useful publications in the 
country are now facing. 

The unhappy truth seems to be that Catholics in this 
country have never fully understood that a vigorous 
Catholic press is, in these days, a normal part of Catholic 
Action. Whole fields of information will remain com- 
pletely closed to them unless they are opened by the 
Catholic press. As the Holy Father said only a few 
months ago, “ few indeed would be the number of the 
children of .our common Father who could learn Our 
wishes and Our thoughts without the aid of the Catholic 
press.” The secular press which demands accuracy from 
its reporters and writers in any special department, usual- 
ly presents news of Catholic interest in a grotesquely in- 
accurate form, and this not necessarily from ill will, but 
simply from carelessness or ignorance. “ The daily press 
or the secular magazine,” writes the Most Rev. John 
J. Dunn, D.D., as Administrator of the Archishopric of 
New York, “ does not and will not give the full story of 
Catholic trial or achievement.” Hence the Catholic who 
is not a reader of a Catholic magazine or journal which, 
as Bishop Dunn writes, “ is always able to tell the complete 
story back of everything in which the Church is inter- 
ested,” will necessarily remain in ignorance of much that 
he should know. Worse, he will accept as fact what is 
absurdly untrue. 

With the blessing of God, Catholic Press Month will 
help to stir these Catholics, by prompting enlightened 
Catholics to urge them to subscribe to Catholic magazines 
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and the diocesan newspaper. Let no one hold back on 
the plea that his influence here means nothing. “ The 
power and the influence of the Catholic press are so 
great,” said Pius XI, “ that even insignificant activity in 
its favor is of great importance.” And the Pontiff added, 
“anything you do for the Catholic press I will consider 
done for me personally.” 

Were every Catholic in the United States to take these 
words as addressed to himself personally, the financial 
difficulties now confronting the Catholic press would be 
speedily ended. As for ourselves, we hope that the 
efforts of our friends will issue in so abundant a harvest 
that Father LeBuffe, our business manager, will be forced 
to double his office staff to gather it into his barns. Can 
not every subscriber use his influence to obtain one new 
subscriber? We, who have never pleaded for ourselves, 
but often for others, put this plea to our readers. 


Mr. Ford on Prosperity 


HE clock that has stopped is bound to be right twice 

in twenty-four hours. Henry Ford, who publishes 
opinions on all conceivable topics, is not right that often, 
but occasionally he tells us something that is worth think- 
ing about. ‘“ The bad times are not now,” he said in an 
interview, published in the New York Times. “ The bad 
times were back in 1929, and before.” 

That is perfectly true. We can look back on these 
days of foolish, planless spending, and wonder by what 
gadfly we had been stung. “I had one big car and three 
small ones,” a victim of the depression, who is now mend- 
ing, recently remarked, “and I was quite certain that I 
needed them. Now I find that I can get along quite well 
with one small car. The ‘needs’ of those days were 
nothing but foolish indulgence.” 

Mr. Ford has put the same idea in other words. Busi- 
ness, he remarks, was never so bad as in the “ boom 
times.” Managers were not really managing. People 
were not really working, and they were not really think- 
ing. They only thought that they were. Now every man- 
ager is watching his work, if he has work. People are 
giving their best to their jobs, if they are fortunate enough 
to retain them. Everybody is planning, and trying to 
solve the problem of how to get along at present, and to 
keep on living for the next few years. 

Mr. Ford is right. We also hope that he is right in 
his prediction that the trough of the depression will soon 
begin to fill up, and that we are at the dawn “ of an era 
better than anything the world has ever known,” for not 
yet are we forbidden to hope. But now we know that in 
our wild rush for wealth, we were no better than fools. 
We thought that by a scratch of a pen we could make 
one dollar turn into two, and that we could create wealth 
without working for it. 

Sometimes the conviction that once we were fools, and 
that we can easily become fools again, is the most valu- 
able piece of wisdom in all our intellectual equipment 
Many of us have gained that conviction from the depres- 
sion. If we hold to it, it will serve us well in the brighter 
future which we hope is soon coming. 
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The Little Girl in the Alley 


Pau. L. 


N the eleventh day of February, in the year of 
QO Our Lord’s Salvation, 1858, Frangois Soubirous 

lay in his bed although it was noon, for he had 
a bad cold. It was a day that would be forever memor- 
able in the history of Christianity, but Frangois did not 
know that. All that he knew was that the times were bad 
for Francois Soubirous, his wife, Louise, and their four 
children. There had been two others, but little Jean 
had gone to God, and so had little Jean-Marie. But one 
did not pray for them. At this very moment, they were 
playing with the Holy Innocents, and their shouts of 
laughter went up before the very altar in the courts of 
God. Jesus on His throne heard them, and Mary, at His 
side, smiled. They brought back to her the sweet days 
at Nazareth, when the immortal Son of Cod played with 
shavings on the floor in the shop of Joseph. Ah, well, 
Frangois pulled the thin coverlet about him, and shivered. 

Times were bad for him: no doubt about it. A few 
years back he held up his head with the best of them, for 
then he was a prosperous miller at the old Boly place. 
But what could a man do, if his customers ate him out 
of house and home? When the farmers brought their 
grain to the mill, it was good business to give them a drink, 
and clap them on the shoulder, as they went home, glad 
of a good bargain. But his hospitable Louise used to 
make them sit down to a feast, and soon they came to 
expect it. Besides, he had never been one of those grasp- 
ing fellows, not he, Francois Soubirous! A bushel more, 
a bushel less, made no difference between friends ; besides, 
as the saying was, if you grasped for the grain, you might 
lose the sack. The sack! It was a low trick of the neigh- 
bors to say that he had stolen a sack of flour. The magis- 
trates had admitted his innocence, but even the accusa- 
tion was a black mark for a miller. Would he ever get 
another good mill? 

Perhaps, he thought, if he had been a little harder, a 
bit more exacting, this family of six would not be cold 
and hungry. (It never occurred to him to think that he 
was a trifle—shall we say ?—indolent.) Perhaps he would 
not have been evicted from his lodging on the rue du 
Bourg, and forced to take this room as an alms from his 
wife’s uncle. When he had been evicted, the only valu- 
able piece of furniture he possessed, a cupboard, had been 
kept as security for the rent. One eviction after the other, 
he thought, dismally, and now they were cooped up in the 
dungeon of the old jail, looking out on a stable yard. 
What was this story the neighbors were telling about 
Jean-Marie, second of the name? Scraping the wax from 
the floor of the parish church after a funeral? He ate it, 
did he? *Well—and the sick man turned miserably on 
his hard pallet. 

It was bitterly cold in the room, and there was no wood. 
Perhaps the children could go out to pick up a few sticks 
somewhere ? 

Poor Louise glanced at the hearth where the last ember 
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had died. The children might be warmer running about 
outside, she reflected. Besides they simply had to get 
some wood. Marie-Bernarde, her “ Bernadette,” would go, 
she was sure; Bernadette, who was always making a lark 
out of hard things. But, then, the child was not well. Her 
asthma had been very bad this winter. 

Bernadette looked up, as her father spoke. A plain 
little girl, until she smiled, the darling, and then people 
said, “ Bernadette smiles as the Blessed Virgin must have 
smiled.” Just another little peasant, you would think, 
until she looked at you, and then you saw in her great 
dark eyes something you had never seen before, some- 
thing you could not describe, and did not want to de- 
scribe, but only to think about. You were no Paul, but 
you had been raised up, if not to a third heaven, to a plane 
where you caught a glimpse of glory beyond all words. 
Perhaps this is only imagination on my part; still, when 
she was a very little girl (she is fourteen now) living 
in the home of her foster mother at Bartrés, in the moun- 
tains a few miles away, the old curé of the village had 
come upon her, tending her sheep; and he had seen some- 
thing very extraordinary in her. But, then, he was a 
Saint. 

Had you and I been in that poor room on February 11, 
1858, we should probably have seen nothing but a little 
girl wrapping a scarf about her head and shoulders. 
The scarf, not the child, would have caught our eye; a 
shabby thing, a feeble riot of faded colors, picked up 
second hand from a peddler’s cart near the parish church. 
(Or was it just a white hood? Or both hood and scarf? 
Authorities, men all, who probably did not know the 
difference, disagree.) ’Toinette-Marie, her younger sister, 
twelve years old, is telling Bernadette to hurry. Jean- 
Marie, the wax eater, nearly seven, is asking, after the 
manner of small boys the world over, “ Why can’t I go 
too, mother?” Justin, not quite three, is undecided 
whether he wants to go or stay. Pére Soubirous is cough- 
ing and shivering in the corner. 

At last Bernadette, calm and careful, “ perfectly un- 
troubled by nerves,” as always, has arranged the scarf 
(or the hood, if you insist) to her mother’s satisfaction. 
The expedition appeals to her for many reasons. The 
wood, yes; but perhaps they will come on some rags and 
bones, and sell them to old Mother Baron, the rag picker, 
for a few sous. Then they will buy some sardines, and 
have a little feast; she liked sardines, but she did not 
taste them very often. So off they set, at about half-past 
eleven o'clock, and at the corner are joined by Jeanne 
Abadie, a cousin about Bernadette’s age. 

There is no rustle of angelic wings as they walk. No 
one knows that this day will bring the earth nearer to 
Heaven. The children talk and laugh, although the wind 
is cold, and now an icy drizzling rain has begun to fall. 
Their objective is a road running near the cemetery, where 
the villagers would sometimes throw old lumber, but today 
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they search in vain. Wandering across a field, they en- 
counter an ancient dame, Pascaline Lavit, who still wears 
the old-fashioned head dress, the cornette, of the coun- 
try. She advises them to search along the river. A little 
later, they meet “ La Pigouno,” a kinswoman, who directs 
them to the field of M. La Fitte. He has been felling 
timber, and he will let them pick up the sticks. 

The cold rain falls.. The heavens are not warm with 
glory, but cold and leaden. Far beyond the bounds of 
earth, millions of blessed spirits bow down in reverence 
to Her who is their Queen, Mother of their Creator. 
What is this tremendous message she is bearing to the 
earth? But Bernadette plods on in the mud and the rain 
to the meadow of M. La Fitte. 

Two years ago I tried, with what success I do not know, 
to follow the path which the children took on that day, 
now exactly seventy-five years ago. First I made my way 
from the convent of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, where 
I had offered the Holy Sacrifice, to the house of Fran- 
cois Soubirous at 15 rue des Petits-Fossés, “the street 
of the Little Ditches.” Some of the little ditches are still 
there, for I splashed through them on that rainy morn- 
ing. Even in these days of advanced hygiene, or of what 
passes for it, the street and the surroundings are grimy. 
Perhaps conditions were worse in 1858. The house was a 
jail many years ago, and the fact that a small structure 
was large enough speaks well for the habits of the eight- 
eenth-century villagers. The dark, wretched room in the 
rear, occupied by Francois Soubirous and his family, six 
in all at that time, was originally a dungeon, perhaps 
twenty feet by fifteen in size. When the family moved 
into it, the wet earth pushed up from the cracks in the 
floor, the walls oozed with damp, and the door hung 
crazily on its hinges. It is still dark, damp, and if not 
dirty, at least not clean, by reasonable standards. 

I am sure, however, that Louise Soubirous and Ber- 
nadette soon put it in good order, for like so many very 
poor people, they hated dirt. In the wall, opposite the 
door was, and is, a small open fireplace. To the right, 
as you enter, were two mattresses on the floor, long ago 
removed, and to the left, is a small window, set low in 
the wall. It admitted very little light, for it was only a 
few feet removed from the dirty walls of an old barn. 
Such was it in Bernadette’s day, and with the exception 
of the furnishings, such it remains today. 

I begged the old woman who was trying to sell me a 
picture, with an alleged relic attached, for the love of God 
to leave. Perhaps she understood my French, as genuine, 
probably, as the relic, to convey some new sort of 
foreign curse, most fatal on wet days; at any rate, she 
left with precipitation. (The house, I should say, is in 
private hands, and in no way under the control of the 
ecclesiastical authorities.) Then I took two steps into the 
room, and stood there, reflecting. 

Decidedly, the good God has ways of dealing with us 
that are odd, and apparently ill adapted to the end. At 
least so we think, but then most of us are fools. When 
in the fulness of time He wished to encompass the in- 
effable mystery of the Incarnation, He did not confer 
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with the powers of the earth. He sent His Archangel to 
Mary, who lived in a despised village in Galilee, a place, 
probably, of which Caesar had never heard. Centuries 
later, when the faith of many had grown eold, and an in- 
fidelity, as stupid as it was proud, began to devastate the 
earth, He sent another messenger, not an Archangel but 
the Mother of Jesus, and she came to Lourdes, a poor 
little village in the Pyrenees. But Mary did not stop to 
pay her respects, as she might well have done, consider- 
ing his character as a priest, to that stout old village 
pastor, the Abbé Peyramale. No, she was sent to a little 
girl who had not yet made her First Holy Communion ; 
who could neither read, nor write, nor learn her catechism, 
nor understand French; who was shabby and poor and 
sick, and lived in the rear of a hovel in an alley. They 
held conference, the Immaculate Queen of Heaven, the 
Ever-Blessed Mother of Our Saviour, and a poverty- 
stricken child, and the result is that perennial miracle 
which we call Lourdes. 

Lourdes! What is it? I will tell you as well as I can. 

Well, Lourdes seems to me as the land wherein Jesus 
lived and preached nineteen centuries ago. Here Jesus 
walks with His people in the fields near the rushing Gave, 
as of old He walked with them along the shining waters 
of the Sea of Galilee. Here the blind see and the deaf 
hear and the crippled walk, and souls long dead in sin live 
again. Here men throw off strange faiths, and stranger 
atheisms, to give themselves to Christ, to Peter, His Vicar, 
and to Mary; and here all the sons and daughters of 
our race, with tongues more diverse than on the day of 
Pentecost, shout Hosanna to Him Who alone can save 
the world. Ah, dear God, Lourdes is not Lourdes because 
of its cures. It is not Lourdes even because of its miracles. 
Lourdes is Lourdes because Mary is there, and wherever 
Mary is, always, always we find Jesus, her Son. So to- 
day, Lourdes, a city set among hills, is Mary’s city, and 
the messenger of its foundation was an illiterate little girl 
who lived in an alley. 

Reverently I approached the window, where Bernadette 
used to sit, and think of the beautiful Lady. She was 
“ Madamo,” or “ Madamizelo,” the little lady, “ not taller 
than I am,” and Bernadette was small for her years. 
She does not know who the little lady is, but she knows 
that she is pious, for how beautifully she made the Sign 
of the Cross, and how devoutly she bowed her head 
“when I said the Gloria Patri.” Not for some weeks 
will she learn the beautiful lady’s name, but Bernadette 
knows now that the lady is sweet and good, and how 
kind! Why, she had even called her “ you,” as Great 
Ones do when addressing their equals. The little girl in 
the alley knew what good breeding was, and appreciated it. 

I leaned against the damp wall near the window, and 
looked about the room. Here and there were some framed 
announcements, but they did not interest me. The poor 
crocks, the mattresses on the floor, a few packing cases, 
and an old horse-hair trunk, all the property of this poor 
family in 1858, are gone, and no one knows where they 
are. There are no relics here, but this poor room is itself 
a relic, for here Bernadette prayed, and in that corner 
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she lay awake at night, waiting, waiting, waiting for the 
cold winter dawn, and her tryst with the sweet and 
gracious lady. Here, too, she suffered. 

At this point- the mercantile crone ocvarued, her arms 
full of pictures and books, her mouth full of whirling 
words, and I left for the next stage in my pilgrimage. 
It is time to go if we wish to catch up with Bernadette, 
’Toinette-Marie, and Jeanne Abadie. Next week, per- 
missu Superiorum, I shall tell you what happened to my 
little girl in the alley on that day, just seventy-five years 
ago, and what happened on seventeen different days there- 
after. Not that you do not know the story—all the world 
knows it—but this is a great feast in the Church of God, 
and on such occasions we are encouraged to talk. 


Youth Responds 


Danie A. Lorp, S.J. 


F course, what has beyond all else convinced me of 

the tremendous worthwhileness of modern youth is 
the response he makes to religious ideals. It has been 
my blessed privilege to work with him in his religious or- 
ganizations, organizations that asked high-type sacrifice 
and idealism from him, organizations that set high stand- 
ards and made exacting requirement, and this has shown 
me modern youth at its best. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade only had to 
put before young men and women the difficult and stir- 
ring thought of the missions, and Catholic youth in 
America answered with something like a rousing shout. 
The ancient “God wills it!” of the Crusades woke in 
modern throats, and thousands of young men and women 
gathered for missionary conventions, gave of their small 
pocket money in an eager zeal to help the missions, prayed 
and planned for the spread of the reign of Christ on earth, 
and then, in glorious heroism, climaxed their enthusiasm 
by giving themselves to work in missionary Orders. 

Those who have had the opportunity of seeing students 
gather for one of the Student Spiritual Leadership Con- 
ventions, sponsored by the Sodality of Our Lady, have 
felt the deep faith and religious enthusiasm of Catholic 
young men and women. 

Quietly but firmly they have told us in those conven- 
tions that we were not giving them in our schools enough 
Religious. They have asked us why so little of heroism 
was expected from them. They have urged that higher 
ideals be set for them. They have demanded of one an- 
other sacrifices and set for one another high standards 
that we would hesitate to place before them. 

I have talked with scores of young men and women 
who told me with surprised regret that their colleges and 
high schools were not as religious or as Catholic as they 
had hoped they would be. We have been assured in open 
discussions that not enough is said to them about priestly 
and Religious vocation. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that youth responds 
to religious ideals. If the grandstands of Loyola of the 
South can be filled for football games, those same stands 
can be packed for the two-day Dixie Convention on Re- 
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ligious Activities. The colleges of New York, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Washington, and a dozen other cities will gladly 
send their leaders to plan concerted Catholic Action pro- 
grams affecting intimately their lives and the atmosphere 
of their schools. Student Spiritual Unions in cities and 
States can excite more interest and enthusiasm than can 
debating, oratorical contests, and inter-school social events. 

And when from every section of the country the leaders 
gather to discuss the ideals and purposes of Catholic Ac- 
tion, the fact that they are in the heart of the Chicago 
Loop, with all its pulsing life and multiplied attractions 
just at their doorway, affects them not in the least. They 
remain together for long and physically wearying sessions 
to talk religion, to plan religion, to inspire one another to 
the highest of ideals, and to work out serious programs 
of spiritual life and apostolic endeavor which they mean 
to and actually do put into practice. 

The response of students to an appeal like that of the 
Sodality is glorious proof of their fineness and deep faith. 
Seldom does it happen that a Sodality once properly or- 
ganized along Catholic Action lines fails because of 
student apathy. Other causes may intervene. Apathy in 
other quarters may fall heavily enough to crush the 
student religious activity. Seldom, however, do the 
student leaders find less thrill in working for Christ 
than they do in working for the glory of their school on 
the gridiron. The comparison may seem slightly disre- 
spectful. It is only an indication of relative values in the 
student’s mind. 

I have had students graduating from high school say 
with candid appraisal of college values: “I have decided 
not to go to such and such a Catholic college. They have 
no spiritual organization with Catholic Action principles. 
I am going where they have a modern, spiritual, and 
apostolic Sodality.” 

I have had dozens of college students, with graduation 
and a degree just ahead, seriously discuss just how they 
could continue their apostolic work once they had finished 
college. Where the parish organizations were ready and 
willing to receive them, they have come in first as humble 
and willing followers, and then, as far as pastor and 
members desired, as leaders. More than one, not gifted 
with Religious vocation, has talked about giving a few 
years of his or her life to the cause of Catholic Action. 

One never has quite the same slightly hesitant feeling 
toward youth after he has sat through even a session or 
two of a Sodality Convention. To hear college leaders 
talk of the Blessed Sacrament with all the inspiring en- 
thusiasm of a man talking of a friend and a leader; to 
hear young women, beautiful and clever, holding up the 
ideal of Mary in an age that has so far forgotten the 
Mother of God; to know that these young people have 
campaigned against drink and the off-color story and 
careless attitudes between the sexes among their as- 
sociates ; to watch a resolutions committee formulate pro- 
grams of Catholic Action in such clear terms that they 
will be intelligible to the incoming freshmen; to listen 
to plans for influencing the motion pictures, affecting the 
spirit of peace, of creating a greater sense of responsibility 
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for less fortunate young men and women—all this is an 
experience that raises one’s faith in the younger genera- 
tion and makes one realize the high quality of the material 
out of which the future is to be built. 

High-school students respond with facility and readi- 
ness to ideals of Catholic Action. College students, be- 
cause of their cut schedules, their insistent press of work, 
and their wider demand of extra-curricular activities, re- 
spond less easily and in smaller numbers. But more 
students can be interested in Catholic Action than in 
debating. Far more can be made zealous for the liturgy 
than for dramatics. More will come out to teach catechism 
to poor children than will respond to a call for the Glee 
Club. And leaders who are leaders in any line of student 
activity can be caught and held by the faculty member who 
is really interested in the things that concern Christ and 
His Church. 

During four national conventions and innumerable local 
conventions I have sat and worked with young men and 
young women in the cause of Catholic Action. And I 
have not the slightest doubt about their qualities of sou! 
or their real desire to do splendid things for Christ. 

Sometimes we who are their elders distrust their zeal. 
We often have serious reason to distrust their judgment 
and tact. Always they need guidance and direction, as 
they themselves are the first to admit. But whether they 
are in* high school or college or university, whether they 
are in Catholic schools or in public schools, the man who 
sincerely loves them and is sincerely interested in them 
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can wake with ease a response to noble ideals and high 
purposes that makes him know they are fine. 

In a thousand schools they have organized their Stu- 
dents’ Spiritual Councils and are working at the double 
Sodality purpose of personal holiness and active Catholi- 
cism. In these schools they are training to be obedient 
followers of the hierarchy and real leaders of the laity. 
The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has taught them 
to look beyond America to the needs of the missions. The 
Sodality of Our Lady is teaching them to look into their 
own souls, see what they can do with the Catholic educa- 
tion that is given them, learn to organize for Christ, and 
prepare themselves for the struggle of right against 
wrong, of God against the powers of evil. 

There is some truth in the phrase “ Flaming Youth.” 
But we elders may, if we wish, give that flame a new di- 
rection, and feed it with new fuel. Youth responds to 
ideals which we need not hesitate to give them. Youth 
admires a call to action; and the Pope has issued it. 
Youth tends to organize; and the Sodality makes that 
possible. Youth is naturally and supernaturally religious, 
but sometimes a trifle astonished that even in Catholic 
schools so little along religious lines is asked of it. 

We, parents, priests, Religious, lay leaders, can feed the 
flame with the love of Christ. We can fan it with the 
wings of the Holy Spirit. We can make it the fire that 
enkindles the world. The flame of God’s love and 
apostolic zeal can be the flame most characteristic of 
Catholic flaming youth. 


Technocracy—R. I. P. 


IrvinG A. J. Lawres 


sophic and economic bomb with widely reverberat- 

ing effects, fizzled out like a toy firecracker with 
a hole in one side. Howard Scott, the big boy throwing 
the bomb, made more noise than all the powder in his 
cracker. Columbia University, with which Technocracy 
has been somehow vaguely associated for two years, has 
renounced Scott and all his works and pomps. What is 
worthwhile in the technological-research project will be 
carried on with an academic quiet that is befitting true 
scholarship. 

It was high time for Columbia to dissociate itself from 
the cheap ballyhoo that has been Technocracy’s headlines 
these three months. In October, Technocracy was un- 
known. The November issue of the New Outlook car- 
ried an article on the topic by Wayne B. Parrish, and 
Technocracy and Howard Scott awoke to a Byronic fame. 
Then followed a deluge of print in the newspapers and 
magazines. In a few days it was being discussed on street 
corners, in offices, and kitchenettes. Recently six books 
were published on the subject. But now the storm is 
over, and the chief Technocrat, in the words of one 
paper, has been exorcised at Columbia with “ bell, book, 
and candle.” 

From the very first article by Mr. Parrish, a dozen 


"T  scnc and econo which promised to be a philo- 


major errors were apparent. Every sentence packed a 
gross exaggeration. The public was flabbergasted for a 
few days by the very magnitude of Technocracy’s asser- 
tions. After a brief period of embarrassed non-compre- 
hension approaching dismay, there arose a mighty roar 
of denials and a wild clamor for substantiating facts. 
The few facts made public were soon seen to be exagger- 
ated ten to a thousand times, and the public realized it 
had been hoaxed again. 

All of this does not mean that there may not be some 
truth in Technocracy’s point of view or some value in the 
Energy Survey of North America which it has been con- 
ducting. But scholars who believe they have scientific 
findings as “epoch making as the Darwinian hypothesis 
and as abstruse as Einstein’s multiple-field theory” do 
not rush to the newspapers and popular magazines, but 
present their studies to scientific bodies for corroboration 
and for publication in the more technical journals so that 
similarly equipped students can check the new data. 
Technocracy preferred the more ephemeral glamour of 
the daily headlines. 

There is an old saying, “ consider the source.” The 
man in the street has little comprehension of scientific 
topics. He must take his science on faith—faith in the 
standing and character of the man promulgating the 
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science. In the case of Technocracy, the millions of inter- 
ested persons would have done well to inquire a little more 
carefully into the standing of Howard Scott, the recog- 
nized leader of the new cult. They were misled from 
the very first by Mr. Parrish’s article which said that Scott 
was Virginia born, a solitary traveler through Europe at 
the age of ten, Doctor of Engineering from the University 
of Berlin and holder of several other university degrees, 
responsible research worker in the dye industry of 
Germany, builder of two Canadian munitions plants, 
“ technician in charge of the building of the Muscle Shoals 
Project,” forty-two years old. The editor of the Living 
Age in a prefatory note to an article by Scott reiterated 
“engineer and technician for the Muscle Shoals project ” 
and Mr. Scott made no denial. 

The New York Herald Tribune, however, quoted W. 
S. Landis, chief technician for the American Cyanamid 
Company, which built a large part of the Shoals, as saying 
that Scott was employed on the project for a few months 
in a minor position prior to his discharge because his 
associates were insisting he was a German spy. Allen 
Raymond, of that newspaper, quotes from the Con- 
gressional Record sworn testimony of J. K. Mackenzie, 
Government investigator at the nitrate plant, to the effect 
that Scott was an incompetent workman in a cement-pour- 
ing gang who was accused of War-time sabotage by a su- 
perintendent of a job on which he was working. 

Raymond made inquiries in Canada where Scott was 
supposed to have built the only acetone plant during the 
War, and no one had ever heard of him. “ When taxed 
with this, he told the writer he could not imagine how 
such an impression had got about,” and admitted he had 
never been in the Canadian munitions industry. Ray- 
mond also stated fifteen days after the New Outlook story 
was published that “it is now known” that Scott holds 
no degree of any kind from any institution. 

Similar claims about Scott’s career have been shown 
to be erroneous. It may not be important for an original 
thinker to hold degrees, but if he permits circulation of 
the false impression that he has been signally honored 
by leading foreign universities, this and similar facts 
should caution his audience to receive his pronouncements 
with caution, if not suspicion. 

It was not easy to get full information about Mr. Scott 
during the early publicizing of Technocracy. His hench- 
men always spoke of him with a certain awe, but they 
were not very definite about specific items of his back- 
ground. It was argued that his scientific findings were 
more important than biographical details, which, in the 
abstract, is true. What, then, were his scientific con- 
clusions and what were the facts substantiating them? 
If inquiry shows one’s facts to be errors or exaggerations, 
scant credence can be expected for the conclusions de- 
duced from them. 

Technocracy maintains that our society has undergone 
great changes in the last hundred years. Quoted so often 
that it became hackneyed in two weeks, there is the 
example that a century ago the principal machine was the 
human body with an energy output of one-tenth horse- 
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power per diem. That unit of energy conversion has been 
multiplied 9,000,000 times and 97.4 per cent of this ad- 
vance has occurred in the last thirty years. 

The machine has reached such a state of efficiency that 
it necessitates a new economic and political order. Such 
antiquated concepts as the price system must be discarded. 
The new economics would be based on the theory of 
energy determinants, though we have seen no adequate 
exposition of this theory. The worker would be paid, 
not in money, but in energy certificates. The new order 
would permit everyone to live on a _ scale roughly 
equivalent to $20,000 a year today, and yet have to work 
only a few hours weekly. 

These startling claims, charges, and boasts were an- 
nounced in a pseudo-scientific jargon that befuddled the 
average man, leaving him totally perplexed. An example 
is Scott’s “ decision arrivation,” which sounds very learn- 
ed bit means, simply, “arriving at a decision.” By 
concocting sentences filled with such phrases one can 
elicit gasps of amazement from the uninformed. 

What of the soundness of Technocracy’s facts and 
principles? Scott writes: “ Technocracy makes one basic 
postulate: that the phenomona involved in the functional 
operation of a social mechanism are metrical.” A 
scintillating sentence, but it merely means that everything 
can be measured. I am not so sure it is true, even if it 
is Technocracy’s basic postulate. 

The value of these energy certificates would seem to 
diminish continuously, for energy conversion, according 
to Technocracy, is doubled and trebled with each new in- 
vention. An energy certificate worth X today, when it 
was earned, might be worth 1/10 of X tomorrow when 
it would be spent. Such a system appears to lead to 
an inflation worse than that of the German currency in 
1923. 

It might be expected that Technocracy’s fundamental 
facts would be more capable of acceptance than some of 
its more theoretical contentions about the price system 
and similar revolutionary opinions on economics. Some 
of the factual statements made by technocratic writers 
follow : 

A brick maker in past ages averaged less than 500 
bricks a day, while a straight-line brick plant today could 
average 400,000 bricks per day per man, and one plant 
with 100 men could supply the entire nation’s brick needs. 
In pig-iron production, a worker can do in one hour to- 
day work which required 650 hours fifty years ago. With 
the aid of a new machine for manufacturing incandescent 
lamps, a laborer can produce as much in one hour as he 
could a year or two ago in 9,000 hours. Very recently 
devised machines can turn out 2,500 cigarettes a minute, 
while the old rate was 500 to 600. And so Technocracy 
goes on. It has some two dozen examples which you see 
quoted wherever its case is stated. 

If such categorically stated facts as these do not stand 
investigation, we can hardly be expected to have faith in 
the conclusions they support. R. S. Tilden, engineer- 
manager for the New York and New Jersey Common 
Brick Association, denies that a modern brick plant can 
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produce 400,000 bricks per man per day. “ Few thor- 
oughly mechanized plants can produce in excess of 2,000 
bricks per man per day.” Furthermore, 35,000 men are 
engaged in the industry instead of the 100 the Technocrats 
say can do the work, according to Mr. Tilden. 

The December Jron Age, authoritative journal in that 
industry, denies the statement that one man in pig-iron 
production can accomplish in one hour what required 650 
hours fifty years ago, saying that it is an exaggeration of 
more than twenty times, even if Technocracy is given the 
benefit in its figuring of a twelve-hour day in 1879 vs. an 
eight-hour day in 1929, which difference is not true in 
fact. Jron Age denies other technocratic statements about 
iron and steel and quotes engineers of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association about the Corning machine, en- 
abling a man to do as much work in one hour as he 
could in 9,000 hours a few years ago. There is only one 
Corning machine, the engineers stated, and it makes only 
one part of an incandescent lamp. When all factors are 
considered, its ratio of increased production is not 9,000 
to one, but about four to one. Textile experts have dis- 
puted Technocracy’s facts in that field, millers the state- 
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ments on flour production, and other authorities have 
made other damaging contradictions. 

Criticism of Technocracy’s methods, and denials of its 
major contentions, have multiplied daily. The new fad 
soon became grist for the mill of Eddie Cantor and Ed 
Wynn. Then on January 23, the four most respected 
men among the technologists announced that they were 
“no longer in accord with the statements and attitude 
of Howard Scott” and were withdrawing to continue 
their researches under a new name. Those who signed 
the prepared statement were Walter Rautenstrauch, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering at Columbia; Bassett 
Jones, a leading industrial engineer; F. L. Ackerman, a 
noted architect ; and Leon Henderson, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

It was association with men of this caliber that ac- 
counted for much of the credence accorded Scott. With- 
out them, he will soon lock-step with the Forgotten Man. 
It will be pleasant to have the atmosphere cleared of the 
smoke from Technocracy’s belching chimneys. Perhaps 
we can now breathe a pure and restful air until some 
new medicine man kicks up a big dust. 


The Evicted Farmer 


F. D. Suttivan, S.]. 


States. These have become of late our most 

active volcanic area, erupting, slumbering, rum- 
bling, and then breaking out with fresh violence. The 
phenomenon has come to be known as the Farmers’ Holi- 
day Association ; and the manifestations have been strikes, 
parades, conventions, and a form of guerrilla warfare. 

The causes of the outbreaks are many; some are deep 
down in the core of the agricultural problem; others are 
mere symptoms which are more provocative because they 
can be seen and touched and felt. Last August, it was the 
price offered for milk; today, it is the question of holding 
the farm and the home and the family together in an 
environment and occupation in which alone they can be 
happy. Again that ugly word eviction is coming into use, 
for the cruel fact of families being driven from home 
and hearth is again a bitter reality. 

In 1932, the number of farmers who were forced by 
tax sales or mortgage foreclosures to turn over their 
lands and homes and personal chattels increased in alarm- 
ing proportion. Out of every thousand farms changing 
hands, 41.7 were distress sales in 1932, compared to 26.1 
in 1931, 20.8 in 1930, and 19.5 in 1929. One may get 
a better idea of the dismal situation by considering the 
total foreclosures reported in one State from 1920 to 
1932. In a letter to the Nation for January 4, O. S. 
Gunderson records that 50,000 farms have been lost to 
the farmers in North Dakota alone by formal foreclosure 
proceedings; and the number is not given of the many 
others which were turned over without court action. 

It is this heartless taking away from the farmer of all 
that he has developed and built and saved over a long 
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period of years that has acted like dynamite throughout 
the agricultural belt. The farmers are flocking to the 
Farmers’ Holiday Association in greater numbers, bring- 
ing more deliberate determination, achieving more effec- 
tive unity. And it is not confined to lowa and Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, but has spread to all the States. 

Twenty-one of these States were reported in the New 
York Times as well-organized and moving on their 
respective Legislatures for the enactment of protecting 
laws. Their demands are many and various; but they 
all agree on the fundamentals: that taxes be reduced and 
tax sales stopped; that interest on mortgages, and the 
principal itself, be lowered in keeping with the depreciated 
values of the land and the capacity to pay; that fore- 
closure proceedings be halted, and that when such sales 
occur, no bid be accepted that does not cover the whole 
mortgage, since the deficiency judgment leaves the dis- 
possessed farmer in shackles for life. 

That these men of the soil are in earnest and mean 
business is plain from their looks and their actions. At 
Storm Lake and Lemars in Iowa, several hundred men 
gathered for announced foreclosure sales. Ropes were 
seen dangling from the hands of some of the leaders. In 
the first case there was no sale; and in the latter the in- 
surance company holding the mortgage, in answer to an 
SOS from their agent stating that his neck was in danger, 
increased the bid until it eliminated the threatened de- 
ficiency. The same effective tactics prevented sales at 
Logan, Iowa, and in many towns in Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. The various Governors are doing all in their 
power to prevent any further distress sales and the courts 
are refusing to issue the necessary papers for the auctions. 
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There is a little bit of humor still playing about, but it is 
rather grim humor. When a sale is on and it is too late 
to prevent it, the neighbors gather in threatening numbers 
and make it clear to all outsiders that their bid will be 
resented. Then they offer ten cents for the livestock and 
five cents for the grain and so on for the furniture, until 
the total bill is only one or two dollars. Someone raises 
it a nickel or a dime to make it legal, and they pay off 
and demand the papers. All the possessions are then 
turned over to the original owner with a long-term lease 
and the privilege of buying all back for the one or two 
dollars paid in the sale. The whole thing may not be 
legal and may have to be settled in the courts; but in the 
meantime the family continues to live on the farm instead 
of being thrown out of their home. 

Much has been written and spoken about the causes 
of this lamentable degradation of one of the indispensable 
and precious factors in our nation’s growth and prosperity. 
In spite of the advance in research methods and the very 
mountains of data that have been gathered, analyzed, 
tabulated, and graphed, the country seems entirely be- 
wildered with the problem. But the fact remains that 
in the United States there are 10,000,000 persons, ninety- 
one per cent of whom are men, that earn their living by 
agriculture, and 30,445,350 individuals who live on and 
are supported by the farm; and these millions are fast 
approaching the condition of devastated Europe. A war 
could hardly have wrought more havoc than has resulted 
from the disintegration of our agriculture during the last 
ten years. Few ever dreamed that an eviction scene (the 
very name fills an Irishman with horror!) would be a 
common thing in our own country. But it has come to 
pass—and not in Hollywood but in Iowa. 

It cannot be denied that the farmers are partly to 
blame for what has come about, but there is much in their 
vocation and manner of living that may in part excuse 
them. They have not been capable of unity of planning 
or action in solving their own problems. They have failed 
to cooperate with each other for the common good. There 
have been too evident signs of selfishness and greed which 
cause them to overproduce and flood the markets when 
it was plain that this was sure to work to their own 
destruction. Still, the figures of surplus and overpro- 
duction are often exaggerated to manipulate the markets 
in the same artificial way that has defeated industry with 
all its control of production and the financiers with all 
their slippery formulas, their amalgamations, and pyrami- 
dal holding companies. 

There are 20,000,000 unemployed at home and no one 
can tell how many over the face of the earth; and most 
of these are starving or living from hand to mouth. How 
many loaves of bread could these consume daily if it 
were given to them? And how much meat, and milk, and 
butter, and cheese could they consume with benefit to 
themselves and to humanity? Not until all have been as 
well fed as their more fortunate brothers who happen to 
control the flow of currency which regulates the wheels 
of industry, gives or takes away employment, increases or 
shrinks the purchasing power of the man in the street 
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and on the farm, can it be convincingly shown that there 
is too much farm produce for mankind, though there 
may be too much for the artificial financial machinery 
piled upon it. The supply has been high, but the demand 
is too low. 

Agriculture has its faults, but what shall be said of that 
other half of the world which is so self-centered that it 
cannot (or will not) understand sympathetically the value, 
the necessity, or the problem of agriculture? Books are 
telling the epic of America; spectacular film productions 
depict the glories of those who pushed back the frontiers 
to give us our country; we are enchanted and proud; 
we glory in our ancestry that grew up with the soil and 
solved its mysteries. Then we step out into reality and 
forget the farmer and our dependence for our very life 
upon him; we talk of him as a public enemy who is trying 
to “ muscle in” on the wealth and comforts and pleasures 
of our civilization. Christianity has long been booted out 
of industry and finance; but it still can be found strong 
and holy in the hearts of the tillers of the soil. It might 
be well to let them see something of our Christian charity ; 
to help them realize the promise that the meek will in- 
herit the land. 

The Department of Agriculture in its annual report 
gives much information which clearly shows that the 
present farm crisis has been brought about by factors 
over which the farmer had little or no control. It is true 
that he has contributed to the fall of prices by overpro- 
duction, but this would not explain the slump in all prices 
and values which are far below the worst drops in our 
recent history, not only in agriculture but in industry, 
transportation, and finance. In “The Agricultural Situa- 
tion for December,” L. H. Bean states briefly the general 
effect of the decline. 

But considering the year 1932 as a whole, the situation has 
once more been dominated by those forces which have swept prices 
and income down to new low levels. To convey the picture in 
very simple figures: prices of farm products stand this fall at 
an index of 54 (pre-War average being considered as 100), prices 
paid by farmers for commodities bought 106, farm taxes about 
250, farm wages 84. The general wholesale price level of all 
commodities stands at 94. Industrial wage rates are around 175. 

It is plain that the slump in prices for the produce of 
the farm must shrink the gross income of agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture shows that in 1931 it was 
twenty-six per cent below that of 1930 and 40 per cent 
lower than in 1929. “ And it will be still worse with the 
net income since the expenses of production have declined 
far less than the price of farm products.” The ratio be- 
tween prices received to prices paid by the farmer will 
indicate what a losing game the latter is playing, even 
when he has the best weather, the best seed, and bumper 
crops. In 1910 this ratio was 106 per cent, plainly in 
favor of the farmer; in 1932 it was forty-eight per cent, 
which would indicate that it takes more than twice as 
much of the farmer’s produce to purchase his commodi- 
ties as it did before the War. He is worse off than the 
frog in the well, who climbed up two inches and slipped 
back one; the farmer climbs up one, and slips back two, 
to even deeper, muddier depths. 
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With the decline of income comes necessarily the de- 
preciation of his property, which in turn exaggerates the 
inequity of the mortgage and the interest charges on it. 
The total farm-mortgage debt grew from three billions 
in 1910 to eight in 1920 and nine and one-half in 1928. 
This has decreased in the last year to seven and a half 
billions due to the many foreclosures. The interest debt 
for 1930 was $568,000,000. It was estimated that in 1931 
interest on the farm-mortgage debt absorbed eight per 
cent of gross income, compared to four per cent in 1920, 
and three per cent in 1910. Since this debt is carried by 
only half of the farms, it was figured that it would be 
nearer fourteen per cent than eight this year. 

The other intolerable burden that is bankrupting the 
farmer is the load of taxes. These have been increasing 
in spite of the melting of capital and income. The index 
figure is given at 250, which shows that they are now two 
and one-half times what they were before the War; but 
in actual weight, considering the diminished income and 
the purchasing power of the dollar, they are three or four 
times as heavy on the farmer. Secretary Arthur M. Hyde 
remarks: 

As in the case of the mortgage-debt burden, its real weight has 
been doubled by falling prices since 1929. It takes more than 
four times as many units of farm produce to pay the farm tax 
bill now as it took in 1914. In 1931 taxes on farm property 
absorbed about eleven per cent of the gross income, compared to 
four per cent before the War. 

To complete the picture, let us give the statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture as reported in Circular 261: 

The United States average value per acre of farm land and 
buildings as measured by the bureau index is lower than atuy 
other time in the available record, which began in 1912. ., 
1931-32 drop of 17 points is in contrast to declines of 9 points 1. 
1930-31; 1 point in 1929-30 and 1928-29; 2 points during 1927- 
28; and 5 points during 1926-27. It lacks only 1 point of being 
as great as the decline of 18 points in 1921-22. Calculated as a 
percentage of the values in the preceding year, rather than as a 
percentage of the pre-War base, the decline in values averaged 
approximately 16 per cent, in comparison with 8 per cent in 1930- 
31 and 1920-21, and 11 per cent in 1921-22. The continued down- 
ward trend during 1931 and early 1932 brought the United States 
average value per acre to a point 11 per cent lower than the pre- 
War base. 

With these facts before us we may be able to look at 
the farmer’s problem from the farmer’s angle; we may 
see the mountain of unconquerable factors that he has 
been struggling against in vain even before this depression 
caused universal collapse. We may doubt about any or 
all the measures so far proposed to alleviate this condition, 
but we cannot turn a deaf ear to his cry of distress or 
leave him lying prostrate by the roadside when a Good 
Samaritan’s interest and constructive care are needed. We 
cannot be indifferent to agriculture. Whether we prosper 
or not we must live; and the substances of life come from 
the soil through the labors of the farmer. Hope was 
felt that the allotment plan would give immediate relief, 
but this has become a sort of football that a baffled Con- 
gress has kicked around until it looks like an old shoe or 
a “busted” tire; and the farmer needs neither of these. 
What he needs is a share in the national income and 
wealth, commensurate with his contribution to the wel- 
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fare of the world, which at present finds its way into the 
hands not of the producer but of the middleman, the 
gambler, the broker, and the international banker. He is 
like the rest of the pauperized laborers and workers who 
are asking not for luxury but bread, not for a gangman’s 
spoils but for social justice, a living wage. 


Education 





Tests and Conclusions 
S1steR KATHARINE, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


HE total possible raw score in spelling on the college 
sophomore test, discussed in my first paper, was fifty. 
Mary Jones from a town in Iowa makes a score of eight; 
Jane Smith from the same State makes a score of forty- 
nine. The possible score for the whole English test was 
450. Ann Miller, from Oregon, scores 144; Patricia 
Burke, also from Oregon, 312. In general culture, which, 
as we remember, includes foreign languages and litera- 
tures, music, and art, the two last-named young women 
score, respectively, 187 and 607. These two women have 
the same number of attendance hours in college to their 
credit or discredit. It is true their college aptitude test, 
taken on completion of high school, places Ann in the 
thirtieth percenti only, while Paticia is in the ninetieth. 
Ann and Patricia have followed the same courses dur- 
ing two years and, as a consequence, have had their ears 
impinged upon by the same sound waves set in motion 
by the same lecturers’ voices. They have supposedly read 
“sent the same assignments, have given reports on par- 
Sel topics, connected with a dozen or more courses, and 
have been assigned the same number of credits in the 
“college bank,” the registrar’s office. Some day, both 
Ann and Patricia will receive official notice that they 
have 180 quarter-credits and at least 188 honor points, 
and that, other more or less technical conditions having 
been fulfilled, they are eligible for the A.B. degree. They 
will, soon after, don the historic cap and gown and pre- 
sent themselves with due form and considerable éclat for 
the reception of the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

But if the scores in general culture and in English and 
spelling manifest the dispersion indicated above, the scores 
in general science have the same characteristic. Elizabeth 
Rogers makes a score of 149 in science, thereby placing 
herself in the highest four per cent on a nation-wide 
basis; Henrietta Black scores thirty-seven, thereby placing 
herself in the lowest six per cent on the same basis. 

With the above data in mind, let us review the case of 
Mary Jones whose orthography accomplishment after 
fourteen years of “schooling” is negligible. We ask, 
again, “Is the college designed to teach spelling, punc- 
tuation, etc.?” For example, should the professor of 
chemistry interrupt his lecture, and disturb the happy 
complacency of Miss Jones, to call attention to the fact 
that her spelling does not conform to standards, that her 
punctuation is noticeable for its absence, and that her 
vocabulary shows extreme poverty? As a partial answer, 
we turn to college tradition. A little less than 300 years 
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ago, we find a colonial college, Harvard, laying down the 
following ruling: “ When a scholar is able to understand 
Tully (Cicero) or such classical Latin extempore, and 
can make and speak true Latin in verse and prose, and 
decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue: let him, then, and not before, be capable 
of admission into college.” English, spelling, punctua- 
tion, vocabulary, and literature, were taught in a grammar 
school hardby. I am not advocating a return to the ways 
of our fathers, but it is evident that, if there had been a 
college for women in colonial days, Mary Jones would 
not find her name on the list of matriculants. It would 
_ appear that, as compared with the above admission re- 
quirements, we have, to use a comparison instituted in 
the first paper, taken down the fence rail by rail, mowed 
the grass and leveled the ground, so that the student 
might enter college, from high school, unimpeded. 

Taking up next the case of Ann Miller, we conclude 
that she has little interest in the things that are desig- 
nated by that elusive term, general culture, and that she 
has mild interest, only, in English. Should she be per- 
mitted to receive the same badge of attainment as Pat- 
ricia Burke, whose scores average four times as much? 
When they complete their college work will they be on 
the same “ gradus”’? If they chance to be, they shall be 
on mountain peaks as far separated as the Matterhorn 
and Mount Rainier. Ann is social-minded. She likes 
people and things. Books and pictures and music interest 
her little, except as each expresses her moods or is of in- 
terest to her friends whom she wishes to please. She will 
take on, in mild form, interest in things cultural, but on’ a 
in so far as they advance social ends. Patricia loveto 
books, and pictures, and rare prints, and classical music, 
and bits of old statuary, and period furniture, but she 
gives her time to friends rather sparingly and a trifle 
grudgingly. She reads and re-reads her favorite books, 
enjoys writing, and, on the whole, creates much of her 
own recreation. She may be slightly introverted, but not 
to any great extent. She plays golf, tennis, and, occa- 
sionally, bridge. She is wholesome and resourceful and 
is quite the type of student who finds in college a “ para- 
dise of delight.” To Ann, college is something which 
must be “ gone through,” but the big world is of vastly 
more importance than are truths, more or less abstract, 
and in general all the things a college has to offer except, 
of course, college social events. 

Coming now to Elizabeth Rogers and Henrietta Brown: 
should they elect courses in a particular science, where 
shall the instructor begin? Many of the general facts of 
science are well known to Miss Rogers while Miss Black’s 
mind seems to have been relatively impervious to any ex- 
posure up to now, and she must have been exposed to at 
least one year of some science in high school. 

We have presented fictitious names associated with real 
data. The data were taken from the report on the college 
which ranked seventh from the top on the sophomore 
tests. There is something wrong somewhere. 

First, as to admission requirements: where is the logic 
in prescribing so many units of English, of mathematics, 
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of history, and of science, for admission, when a unit 
in one school does not mean the same thing as a unit 
in another? Then, does not practically every student 
who attends high school long enough “ finish”? He em- 
ploys, if need be, the “ pick-and-choose method,” picking 
out the easiest subjects, and choosing them. But practi- 
cally all high-school graduates, despite mental differences, 
attempt college, unless financially deterred. What can 
colleges do with these “ pick-and-choose ” students? Shall 
the colleges be obliged to insert as an additional admission 
requirement: “ Ability to spell words in every-day use, to 
punctuate sentences according to accepted standards, ana 
a knowledge of grammar profound enough to enable the 
prospective entrant to distinguish the past tense from the 
past participle”? For truly from philosophy to house- 
hold maragement, these are minimum essentials in this 
tool subject. 

I have selected States in different sections of the coun- 
try to indicate that, as a whole, the particular section has 
little to do with results. The college from whose results 
these data have been taken is in the Middle West. It 
ranks in the highest five per cent, despite the fact that the 
tests were prepared originally for an Eastern State, Penn- 
sylvania. Moreover, the results from a single State, Min- 
nesota, when projected on a bar graph for all the States, 
show similar grouping. 

Tests such as these ought to be of very great value to 
a college. They give a profile of an institution, not as 
presented subjectively by the ratings of professors and 
instructors, but in objective outline. There is about the 
same difference between a group of ten or twelve measures 
obtained by objective tests of the 1932 sophomore type 
and measures obtained through subjective tests, prepared 
by class instructors, as there is between one’s countenance 
as seen reflected smilingly from a mirror and as seen in a 
composite picture reflected hour by hour on the sensitive 
retinas of one’s immediate associates. Hence, colleges 
that have taken the tests are using the data for the guid- 
ance of individual students, and for faculty encourage- 
ment or admonition. The relation of the intelligence ex- 
amination to the general score enables a student to com- 
pare promise or native ability with fulfilment or achieve- 
ment. In other words, this ratio ought to show a student 
whether or not he is capitalizing on his assets. No ad- 
ministrator, of course, would use the tests as absolute 
criteria but, combined with other data, they are very val- 
uable in indicating a student’s strength and his weakness. 

Despite the fact that in no subject was the average of 
the college from which data has been taken below the 
national average, and ‘that in most subjects it was far 
above, yet, to some members of the faculty at least, the 
thought, so often expressed of late, recurs: do we not take 
too much responsibility away from the student? We 
measure out information into small-sized instalments, 
teach and lecture, assign lessons, check on attendance, 
apportion credit points, etc. A college student of the 
right sort ought to be so avid for knowledge in his field 
of choice that we, and not he, would need checking up. 
He is paying for an education in time and money. Just 
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why should an instructor have to keep count of either his 
presence or his absence? Knowledge of his subject, as 
evidenced by a successful comprehensive examination, 
should alone be the criterion. 

Obliging a student to be in the lecture room under 
penalty of forfeiting his credit points creates a pathologi- 
cal condition which might be termed mental dyspepsia 
analogous to the physical disease both in cause and results. 
Why not let our young people grow up? Forced feeding 
and spoon-feeding are alike harmful. 


Sociology 
Buffles on the Bench 


Joun WILTBYE 


A® I search the Scriptures, I marvel at the hardihood 
of our brethren of the bar who aspire to go up 
higher, and sit on the bench. The way of the judge is 
beset with briers; should he turn aside, his root will be 
as ashes, Isaias tells us, and his bud shall go up in dust. 
“Can horses run upon rocks,” asks Amos, in a pungent 
commentary upon the judges of his day, “ or can any man 
plough with buffles?” That is a hard text, and lest you 
labor forever under the ignorance which afflicted me until 
a few hours ago, I will inform you that the strange word 
means wild oxen or buffalos. Amos was of the opinion 
that some of his contemporaries were as useful on the 
bench, as a snorting, kicking buffalo would be, if hitched 
to a peaceful plow. That opinion has been handed down 
to our day, re-affirmed by the court of centuries. 

We choose our judges, and remodel the judiciary. Then 
we change back to the first mode, and find it unsatisfac- 
No matter how we turn in the bed, we cannot find 
a cool spot. Like a door on its hinges, we swing open 
and shut, but open or shut, we are uncomfortable. One 
group thinks that the appointment of judges for life 
would end our troubles. Another group goes to the op- 
posite extreme to demand the recall of judges, and even 
of judicial decisions, by popular vote. And if the layman 
cannot diagnose the trouble and prescribe, the bench and 
bar are as far as he from a decision. 

Last week this highly important topic was discussed 
by the Bar Association of the State of New York. Two 
reports were submitted by the committee appointed last 
year to examine the methods of choosing judges, and a 
debate ensued which raged for four hours. In the end, 
by a vote of ninety-four to fifty-four, the Association 
adopted the minority report, recommending retention of 
the present system of electing to the judiciary by popular 
vote. The majority opinion favored appointment by the 
Governor of judges for the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals. It was a matter of common agreement that 
the bench should be kept free from partisan political in- 
fluence. The debate, however, disclosed sharp divergence 
of opinion as to methods of securing this desirable end. 

It may not be amiss to point out that all Federal judges 
are appointed by the President, with the consent of the 
Senate, to hold office on good behavior. With a few ex- 
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ceptions, all other judges are elected by popular vote, 
and their tenure ranges from two (but most commonly 
four) to fourteen years. In the city of New York, the 
city magistrates are appointed by the mayor for a term 
of ten years. There may be other exceptions, but in gen- 
eral, city, county, and State judges are elected by popular 
vote for limited terms. For many years, the system ap- 
pears to have worked fairly well, but at present it is sub- 
jected to severe criticism. 

In some States and cities, attempts have been made to 
provide that all candidates for the bench shall be bi- 
partisan, that is, chosen by both major parties. Theoreti- 
cally, the plan is good. Practically, it is often ruined by 
“trades” and “ deals,” and it makes an independent can- 
didacy all but impossible. Occasionally, and in some 
localities generally, the political bosses in both camps will 
agree to give the support of the organization to those 
candidates only who have been approved by the local bar 
association. These devices reflect the general dissatisfac- 
tion with the elective system. ‘The first is of doubtful 
value, but the second has now and then been useful in 
sending a political candidate for the bench back to the 
slums. 

Generally speaking, primaries and campaigns for the 
bench are not conducted on a high plane. A national issue, 
such as the tariff, immigration, or the foreign debts, often 
supplies the candidate with a splendid smoke screen under 
which he can hide the fact that by character and attain- 
ments, he is quite unfit for the bench. Theoretically, all 
of us, layman and lawyer alike, agree that no man should 
be made a judge for his, or for his father’s, political 
services. In our platitudinous fashion, we think that the 
bench should not be a personal reward (and least of all, 
payment for usefulness to a party) but an opportunity 
for larger service to the community. When the practical 
issue presents itself, however, we are apt to hedge and 
boggle. 

All through our history, judges and courts have been 
a sore point with us. The hand-picked governors and 
judges of the colonial period founded the tradition. Jef- 
ferson, who immortalized the common complaint in the 
Declaration of Independence, never outgrew his suspicion 
of courts and judges, and to him, more than to any other, 
is due the method of choosing judges by popular vote for 
limited terms, as few of them as possible, and all on short 
rations. But it may well be questioned whether the system 
has not fostered the very evils which Jefferson feared. 
Short terms and small salaries will hardly attract the 
best minds in the profession, and are no bar to a rich man 
with a fancy for ermine. 

In Jefferson’s simpler day, it may well have been that 
the voters in a small district could choose their magistrate 
wisely. He was not necessarily a lawyer, and for years 
there was a popular prejudice against putting lawyers on 
the bench of the inferior courts—the only courts with 
which a majority of the people would ever come in con- 
tact! The judge was chosen by his neighbors on the 
simple basis that he seemed to possess horse sense. That 
method still works fairly well in small, closed communi- 
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ties, but not elsewhere. Even in a district with as few as 
100,000 inhabitants, a choice of that kind is very rarely 
possible. The bosses choose all the candidates in caucus, 
and, usually, the so-called sovereign voter is asked to 
cast his ballot for a man of whom he has never before 
heard. When he goes to the polls, he must vote for a 
hand-picked candidate or throw his vote away, since an 
independent candidate has nothing more promising than 
the chance of a colored gentleman seeking the Governor’s 
chair in Mississippi. 

This view was presented at the New York meeting by 
Frederic Coudert, Sr. It was his contention that in New 
York, judges are chosen “ by the political bosses to whom 
we cannot go, and whom we cannot defeat,” since the 
voters can be herded like sheep. “Can you see the mil- 
lions of voters in the first district,” asked Mr. Coudert, 
‘as they assess the qualifications of the candidates, their 
erudition, their knowledge of law, their character?” Mr. 
Coudert protested that he could not envision the pleas- 
ing picture. But Arthur E. Sutherland, formerly on the 
Supreme Court bench of New York, argued that the 
profession submitted too tamely to the bosses. ‘“ Haven't 
you lawyers got the intelligence and the courage to over- 
throw a political boss?” he shouted. “ The trouble is not 
in the present system of electing judges, but in you law- 
yers. The district leaders work all the year around, and 
you try to do everything in a few weeks of protest.” 

Senator Fearon supported Mr. Sutherland, and argued 
that appointment by the Governor. notoriously failed to 
remove political considerations. Governor Smith filled 
thirty vacancies on the bench, caused by death or resig- 
nation, and twenty-nine of the new judges were Demo- 
crats like himself. Governor Roosevelt made thirty-one 
judicial appointments, and thirty went to Democrats. 
Samuel H. Ordway, chairman of the committee on ju- 
diciary of the New York City Bar Association, agreed 
in the main with Mr. Coudert. Under the elective system 
there had been, he believed, a distinct decline in the 
character and qualifications of the men elected to thc 
Supreme Court. The politicians were so firmly entrenched 
that they could defy not only the Bar Association, but 
even public opinion. The debate trailed to a melancholy 
conclusion. The Bar Association of the wealthiest and 
most populous State in the Union approved the elective 
_ system for judges on the main ground, it seems to me, 
that it might be worse. 

No comment is needed to show that for some years 
the courts have steadily waned in public esteem. They 
will sink yet lower, unless the filthy paws of greedy poli- 
ticians can be clipped. Appointment by the Governor is 
no safeguard, since Governors too are often greedy poli- 
ticians. Our best guarantee at present seems to lie in 
unwearied vigilance by the local bar associations. They 
will be supported by the saner part of the population, 
and the time may come when none will be chosen for the 
bench save those who hearken to the words of the Book 
of Wisdom: “ Love justice, you that are judges of the 
earth; think of the Lord in goodness, and seek Him in 
all simplicity of heart.” 
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Back of Business 











PLAN of Mr. Roosevelt to help the farmers is by 

reducing the rate of interest. It is a decision which 
is as wise as it is important. Essentially the problem of 
the American farmer is a price problem. Even if we are 
arguing about excess production of agriculture, we really 
mean that prices are too high for the disposal of the 
total farming output. One solution, though temporary, 
would be to restrict production. Another and much better 
solution is to reduce the cost of agricultural production. 
This the incoming administration intends to do by re- 
ducing the interest rate. 

The price movement of farming products has, during 
recent years, played havoc with the farmer. Prices have 
declined from thirty to fifty per cent, whereas his fixed 
charges, such as mortgage interest and taxes, have actually 
risen since 1928. This becomes clear from the following 
figures : 

Gross income from farm production in the United 
States amounted in 1929 to about $12,000,000,000; in 
1930 it was $9,500,000,000; in 1931 approximately $7,- 
000,000,000 ; and in 1932 (estimated) a little over $5,000,- 
000,000. The decline in world market prices is, of course, 
mainly responsible for the enormous drop in the farmer’s 
gross income. There is another reason, however, and that 
is the receding value of land and buildings, which con- 
stitutes about eighty-five per cent of the total agricul- 
tural capital. 

Compare with this drop in income the position of 
mortgage interest and taxes. In 1928, these two items 
took a bit more than eleven per cent of the gross farm 
income. But in 1931, they swallowed up nearly nineteen 
per cent. This is measured on the gross farm income, 
the decline of which has been indicated above. But if 
we come to the net farm income, this undoubtedly has 
dropped even more than the gross figure. The simple 
reason is that the principal cost items of the farmer have 
declined much less than his receipts. 

Thus it becomes clear that, whereas the farmer’s in- 
come has been cut down to less than half during the 
years of depression, his fixed charges have actually in- 
creased. Taxation and the rate of interest are the two 
responsible factors. In view of the financial position of 
the Government, it is more than doubtful that anything 
can be done in the way of alleviating the farmer’s tax 
burden. But the rate of interest can be reduced. 

Reduction of the interest rate will hit the mortgage 
holders who are, in turn, dependent upon the leading 
banks and the powerful financial interests of the country. 
It is questionable whether the Roosevelt Administration 
can force the reduction of the interest rate against the 
opposition of these vested interests, because during 1933 
the Treasury will have to refinance or redeem Govern- 
ment bonds to the amount of about $6,000,000,000. This 
can hardly be done without whole-hearted cooperation 
of these financial interests. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











OT from any lack of respect for the Pilgrim’s office, 

but simply from the human desire to enjoy all of 
the good life, the Pilgrim has long been ruminating on 
the possibility of occasionally asking permission to lay 
down the S. and S., and to invite the Anchoret to dis- 
course the meanwhile. Christmas greetings were sent out 
as a feeler, with favorable results. Finally, to cut all 
further discussion short, I addressed him a letter, explain- 
ing that the cream-puff epoch was now over, the shirt- 
sleeve era was at hand. Wherefore we should all be at 
work, and would he join the dance? The letter was mailed 
post prepaid, and the following reply, on the Anchoret’s 
best papyrus, is now at hand. 

“ My dear Pilgrim: 

“Tt is nigh thirty years ago, as you will recall, if you 
think it worth the trouble, since first we met. I suspected 
that you were slightly amused at me then, and even now, 
after the decades, I sometimes think that you are still 
amused. After your visit to my anchorage the other day, 
I became the amused one, after all these years, for the 
first time. It was extremely kind of you to tell me that 
your column was an open forum to me, that your space 
was my space, that my comment would be your com- 
ment. That was gracious, and it was courageous. My dear 
Pilgrim, perhaps I did not impress on you sufficiently that 
you returned just in time. When the Ed. in Ch. arranged 
that you were to pilgrimage and I was to substitute, with- 
out scrip or staff, as the Anchoret, not he, not you, not 
I, foresaw the ultimates. As the Pilgrim, you reflected 
yourself ; you were always kindly, gracious, philosophically 
calm. But the Anchoret was not thus. He was a cynic; 
he showed symptoms of becoming increasingly acidulous ; 
on occasions, he snarled ; a few times he was on the verge 
of vulgarity ; in a word, he gave every indication of being 
a most disagreeable person. Sometime, I must show you 
the letters of violent protest that were addressed to the 
Anchoret for the nasty things he said during your absence. 
You returned just in time, as I said above, to rescue your 
column and to raise it once more to dignity. Your request 
that the Anchoret should contribute paragraphs, then, 
amused me heartily. There is nothing that the Anchoret 
would do more willingly. He is as full of comment as a 
balloon is of air, or of gas, as the case may be. He reads 
the newspaper in the morning, and his fingers itch to play 
furioso on the typewriter. He would delight in pronounc- 
ing on technocracy, in issuing manifestos on immortality, 
in pontifically declaiming about the Bulgarian baby, in 
moralizing about the Sevastopol method of shooting 
grafters, in a word, he is happier as the Anchoret than 
as himself. Still, after nearly thirty years, the Anchoret 
is amused at you, my dear Pilgrim. Not really at you, 
but at your graciousness in offering the hospitality of 
your Scrip and Staff column to the outpourings from his 
anchorage. I trust that you, in turn, may continue your 
thirty-year amusement, in the matter, specifically, of 
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whatsoever I send you. As a token of helpfulness, I am 
also sending you a bottle of lime water. I think it may 
be necessary, at times, to use a tablespoonful or so, to 
correct any acidity that I may, with no intention, you 
understand, inject into your column. 

“In conclusion, I do thank you, my dear Pilgrim, for 
your kindness in admitting me to your column, and I shall 
take advantage of your invitation, but not, I trust, too 
much advantage. I beg to remain, ever and anon, 

“The Anchoret.” 





HE Liturgical Arts Society has announced its sec- 

ond annual meeting for Saturday, February 25, at 
the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New 
York City. That the Society can carry on and grow in 
these times, and has succeeded in placing its quarterly, 
Liturgical Arts, on a solid footing, is an indication of the 
interest taken in this work by the public. This interest 
is more than just an appreciation of lovely things. I 
believe that people are coming to understand that ecclesi- 
astical art possesses a secret which all the romanticism and 
independence-worshipping art of the nineteenth century 
lost sight of. 

All this work is done under authority: the authority of 
the Church. Her norms are the norms even of the ob- 
jects used for non-Catholic worship: none of them think 
of applying any norms or standards of their own. So 
used are we to the idea that art is a matter of wayward 
fancy, that most people shrink from the word authority in 
that connection. Yet it is just in this realm of rules and 
prescriptions, of the strict, practical requirements of Di- 
vine worship, that we find the artist’s creative power un- 
folded to the highest degree. Man’s creative gifts seem to 
attain their maximum, when his work is most completely 
consecrated to the Divine worship. 

In the secular world, the ugly, or at least prosaic, arti- 
cles of daily use contrast painfully with what the fancy 
conjures up of beauty. But in the liturgical realm there 
is no such separation. All is blended in one perfect whole. 
The wall is broken down between the useful and the ideal. 
And the result is just that strength and sane realism 
which the modern mind demands. 

Even pagan art, when at its best, was art in the service 
of worship. Lawrence Binyon, the connoisseur and mas- 
ter of language, points out in one of his descriptions how 
Oriental art achieved its greatest heights at the period 
when it was most informed by deep religious spirit. 

Did you ever see an old-fashioned Masonic altar, one 
of those mahogany contraptions with a green plush top? 
The expressman left one with me just before Christmas 
as a gift from a friend “ clearing out” his domicile. The 
depressing feature of the thing is that it seems to fulfil no 
conceivable use. You cannot pray, or write, or read 
upon it. It is simply a large piece of Victorian cabinet 
work. Contrast it with any altar built according to the 
strict prescriptions of Catholic worship; and you see sym- 
bolized the power for beauty that is given to the human 
eye and hand when they are consecrated to the worship 
Christ established in His Church. THe PItcrm™. 
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Smut! 
Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


HIS is a call to action, not a nice dissertation on 
the evils of bad books. May the action be immediate 
and devastating, like that of an irate mother who, last 
summer, made a horrifying discovery. She has her home 
in a select colony down on the Island, where most of 
the families are of substantial Catholic stock. Every 
legitimate vacation pleasure was provided for the young 
people, students at Catholic high schools and academies. 
The boys were chivalrous and chaste and honorable, the 
girls carried themselves with the charm of their convent- 
school modesty. The colony, as far as the young people 
were concerned, seemed to be a replica of the Garden 
before the fall. Mothers were smug about the morals 
of their growing children, yet watchful, and fathers let 
the old shot-gun rust in peace. 

This particular mother, a confidant of the group of 
seventeens and eighteens of both sexes, discovered the 
innocents snickering about a book that one of them had 
been reading. She looked through the book. She looked 
through it with growing horror. First it rendered her 
speechless, and then it produced in her an eloquence that 
is given to mortals only once or twice in a lifetime. She 
discovered that a pretty miss, through the recommenda- 
tion of one of the boys, had secured the book from the 
lending library of the village drug store. To the drug 
store went the mother, and so withering was her wrath 
that this book, and a dozen more like it, were whisked 
out of stock, and existence, in a miraculous fraction of 
a second. 

Soiled down to its dregs, the novel was a textbook of 
sexual technique for adolescents. It told the scabrous 
story of a young girl of some eighteen years who joined 
the chorus of a road show. Whatever experiences a girl 
could possibly have, she had with many men. She herself 
became a rich woman and a hunter of men before, about 
the age of twenty-one, she found her true love, and 
joined another show. There were no reticences in the 
recital, no dots for the imagination, just unblushing un- 
reserve. There is another novel that is a counterpart, 
and more cankerous still. A boy of fourteen is seduced 
and seduces; at eighteen he is taken on by a traveling 
stock company, and is unleashed. A dozen and more of 
his intimate adventures are told with elaborate fidelity. 
He contracts and spreads a social disease, and the manner 
thereof is related. He was dying, horribly, before he 
was twenty-one, but one of several victims who sought 
murderous vengeance shortened his days with a bread 
knife. There is another novel about a group of girls 
awakening into womanhood, assisted by their boy chums. 
They are, all of them, sex mad, and the symptoms of the 
madness and the expression of it are minutely recorded. 

Another class of books there is, of older and more 
adept sinners. I quote the publisher’s summary on the 
blurb, and unbelievably, the blurb is no exaggeration: 
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A novel vibrant with life which ruthlessly and frankly portrays 
the sensual decadence of a large American city; the excesses of 
the social elite, the secret vices of many industrial and financial 
leaders, the lust-inciting ceremonies of private night clubs, the 
orgiastic drags and unnatural debauches of depraved men and 
wo:nen, the effectiveness of the new style prostitution, and the 
pernicious practices of the thoroughly organized million-dollar 
white-slave traffic. 

Again, the novel, it is boasted, is “ abounding in hun- 
dreds of incidents of almost unbelievable debauchery.” 
Then, there is another novel thus advertised: 

The story of two doctors who specialize in obstetrics and 
gynecology. In the form of a unique novel it reveals the intimate 
life of women as no other novelist has hitherto had the grace to 
tell it... . By use of a frank medical vocabulary and a powerful 
narrative speed, the author gives an easy grasp of psychology, 
anatomy, physiology, and various aberrations. It omits nothing 
that is vital. It conceals nothing for prudish curiosity. 

Enough, perhaps too much, has been said about the 
contents of such scrofulous novels. And yet, I have but 
hinted about their real contents. I have been striving to 
express, in as decent a manner as possible, what they 
tell as luridly as possible. In exact words they describe 
the various techniques of kissing, necking, petting, and 
the things to which they lead, the physical and mental 
sensations, briefly, everything that can be transcribed on 
paper. As might be expected, the leprous record con- 
tains pages devoted to birth control, abortion, and astound- 
ing kinds of degeneracy. I have mentioned but a few 
novels that have come under my notice. But I have the 
titles of half a hundred more that, I understand, are 
equally as pestilential and vicious. 

Books of the type I am discussing are not just oc- 
casional excrescences ; they are a regular line of publica- 
tions. They are not rare books; they are run off the 
presses in tens of thousands. They are not cheap in 
format, nor in the marked price; they are as well printed 
and bound as respectable novels. The. dear readers of 
this periodical probably know of their existence only in 
a vague sort of way, like the mother who became irate. 
Readers who would enjoy this periodical would cast such 
books away from them with scorn and disgust and nausea. 
But the young people, of the type who would refuse to 
look at this periodical, and the neurotics and those with 
debased minds, these, and most especially again, the young 
people, know of these books, know where they can be 
secured for two cents a day, and wolf them down raven- 
ously. 

Eleven publishing houses in and about New York City, 
to my knowledge, are engaged in issuing in ever-increas- 
ing numbers books of this type. There are other pub- 
lishers, undoubtedly, throughout the country who also 
are reaping returns on this tainted harvest. Some few 
of the publishers are daring to advertise the books, bla- 
tantly, in reputable newspapers and periodicals. But, as 
a rule, the publishers do not chance the hazards, or do 
not need to go to the expense, of public advertising. They 
can secure a sufficiently large sale through a semi-private 
distribution. 

Public and endowed private libraries usually exercise 
some supervision over this particular type of novel. The 
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books are not ordinarily acquired, and if, through some 
agency they are acquired, the books are not permitted 
to pass into circulation. However, they can very easily 
be secured, by any one who wishes them, in the smaller 
lending libraries in towns and in neighborhoods of the 
large cities. That is the pestilential phase of the matter. 
These viciously harmful books have their largest distribu- 
tion through the lending libraries of book stores, of drug, 
cigar and stationery stores, and similar places. They are 
carried about in valises from stenographer to stenographer 
in office buildings and loaned by the peddler at the rate 
of a few cents a day. Sometimes the peddler or the 
clerk in the lending library makes a show of concealment 
in allowing the borrower to take the book; but not often ; 
more often the book is recommended to the borrower and 
forced on him as full of pep and red hot. These books, 
dripping with the virulence of sex, are openly distributed 
through the various forms of the lending libraries, to 
young and inflammable readers who are pruriently curious 
about such matters and who are seeking vicarious lustful 
experiences, at the very cheapest rates. 

At the top of the column, I stated that this was a call 
to action. My first suggestion is to parents who have 
children in the age of puberty or in early adolescence. 
And with parents, to those who exercise any form of 
guardianship, in or out of school and college, over young 
people. Parents, pastors, teachers, and those holding 
like office have an obligation in regard to the type of 
books read by those under their charge. And if they 
should discover that books of the kind I am speaking 
about are being put into the hands of their charges, they 
have a duty, for the public good also, of investigating 
the quality of the books distributed by the lending 
libraries. If they are found to be sewers, they can be 
stopped up very expeditiously. This evil has grown to 
such proportions that there is need of stern vigilance on 
the part of every person with a conscience and a sense of 
morality and a care of the young. 

Action in a larger sense should be taken against the 
authors and publishers of these novels. I realize, and 
agree with certain district attorneys, that it is difficult to 
secure a conviction in this matter of obscene literature. 
There are infinite possibilities of quibbling over the defini- 
tions of obscenity and other such words. In many cases, 
in far too many, the courts have allowed other con- 
siderations to be used as a balance against the immorality 
of the work. These cases have concerned books written 
with literary and other artistic skill. But it seems per- 
fectly clear to me that every fair court in the country 
would condemn the type of book about which I am now 
writing. 

In the first place, these books are crudely written, with 
absolutely no pretence at literary charm and with no 
technical skill. In their contents, they fulfil every defini- 
tion of the law, being “ obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, 
indecent, or disgusting.” From the manner in which 
the books are advertised, either in the papers and period- 
icals or on the dust covers, from the style in which they 
are written, and from the details of the narrative, there 
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is left no doubt but that the books fall, again, under the 
law as “manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of 
youth,” as being of such a nature as “to deprave and 
corrupt minds,” as “being incitements to impure acts.” 
The purpose of the writers and the publishers of these 
books is manifested in every single chapter. They are 
fully liable to prosecution. But try to secure a convic- 
tion! Anywhere! 

These books, and their distribution, constitute a prob- 
lem of prime seriousness. The minds that they poison 
are too precious to be destroyed so easily. The crimes 
that they incite are too horrible to be permitted. These 
books are, frankly, lust provoking and are deadly to the 
morals of our adolescents. Immediate and strong action 
against them is a duty. 


REVIEWS 
The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James JEANS. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Sir James Jeans’ book has a laudable scope. Recognizing the 
philosophic nature of the ultimates in theoretical physics and feel- 
ing his own lack of philosophical equipment, Sir James tries to 
present to the philosopher’s attention and study the accepted data 
of physics. He groups synthetically and succinctly the current 
physical theories and hypotheses. More, he assigns to them their 
proper truth value. The purpose and function are clear. What 
of the contents? A pleasing clarity in detail is obvious and grate- 
fully appreciated. Yet a philosopher without a mathematical back- 
ground and outlook finds himself baffled in attempting to grasp 
the whole synthetically. The nexus and coherence of the elements 
are intangible—even the general direction of the logical progress 
of part for part is evasive. In consequence the book leaves the 
mind confused, irritated, and nonplused. These disheartening 
effects are not due to any defect in Sir James or his delightful 
exposition. They are consequent on the nature of the modern 
scientific tendencies. Science has rejected every mechanistic solu- 
tion of basic problems and has attacked them mathematically— 
purely intellectually. Hence all imaginative media of approach 
to the solution are emphatically renounced or only posited to be 
contradicted and denied. Three dimensional pictures are illusory 
-and of course all non-mathematical approaches are three dimen- 
sional. Therefore, if one cannot talk the mathematical language, 
one cannot understand or discuss the modern physical theories. 
The reason is not the unintelligibility of the hypotheses, but firstly, 
the individual’s ignorance of the mathematical medium of com- 
manication; and secondly, the utterly pure intelligibility of the 
concepts. Without three-dimensional phantasmic representations 
from which to draw ideas we are helpless, and Sir James denies 
to such representations all power to achieve his purely intelligible 
scheme. Pantheistic shadows of Kant are all over the book. Nor 
does one ever quite know if one is in epistemology, psychology, 
or cosmology. Yet the frequent glimmers reflect an Aquinatic 
glow of a full and great reality. There is much in the new 
physics, and particularly in this volume, that inspires great hope 
G. W. 


New York: 


and deep admiration. 





The French in Sonora (1850-1854). By Rurus Kay Wyttys. 

Pu.D. Berkeley: University of California Press. 

The above contribution to the history of American international 
relations is a dispassionate and objective statement which we have 
been taught to associate with the work of Prof. Herbert E. Bolton. 
Scrupulous attention to the available documents has not so ob- 
sessed the author that scholarship has crowded out human interest. 
On the other hand, the doings of such desperadoes as Hippolyte 
de Pasquier De Dommartin, Charles de Peudray, Lepine de Sigon- 
dis, and the “hero” of these pages, Comte Raousset de Boulbon, 
do not even remotely degenerate into the colorful but unreal vapor- 
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ings of the “modern school of biography.” Which is to say that 
“The French in Sonora” is a serious and well-worth reading dis- 
cussion of a bygone plan of our Mexican policies. Cuba and 
Panama were not as yet matters of importance in American 
foreign policy, but the protests against French aggression as 
quoted by Professor Wyllys sound curious enough in the mouth 


of North American Senator. so shortly after the Mexican War. 
J. F. M. 





The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VII. Decline of Em- 
pire and Papacy. Edited by J. R. TANNer, C. W. Previré- 
Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $12.00. 

The present volume of this monumental work deals with the 
history of the fourteenth century. Historians of various countries 
retail the events of the period, professing to base their conclu- 
sions on the latest results of modern research. Many of the 
contributions are outstanding, but some add nothing to what has 
been already known, and even fail to give a good summary of 
present knowledge. In the latter category belong Bernard Man- 
ning’s chapter on “ Wyclif” and Miss Underhill’s account of 
“ Medieval Mysticism.” One of the most significant studies is 
C. H. McIlwain’s “ Medieval Estates.” As regards England and, 
in part, France, it represents the best attainments of modern 
scholarship. But the author’s treatment of other countries, par- 
ticularly Spain, is inadequate. It is impossible to review this 
volume in detail. But it may be stated that one of the reasons 
why the “ Cambridge Medieval History” has failed to fulfil the 
high expectations of scientific historians is first, because the best 
authorities were not always secured to write on their specialties, 
with the result that important sections of the work were entrusted 
to persons improperly equipped for the task demanded of them. 
Moreover, the Middle Ages were Catholic, and Catholic scholars 
are peculiarly fitted to understand them. Yet one will look in 
vain in most of the volumes of this work for the names of many 
prominent Catholic scholars. The result is that superficial and 
erroneous ideas are perpetuated concerning the role of the medieval 
Church and the medieval empire. The reviewer has no intention 
of ignoring excellences where they exist, and they are numerous 
and important. In the present volume the bibliographies have been 
kept up to. the high standard set by the original editors. But one 
could wish that the writers of the various chapters had critically 
reviewed the best primary and secondary sources in their field. 


R. G. 





Men and Women of Plantagenet England. By Dororny Mar- 
GARET Stuart. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
$2.00. 

This volume will be an invaluable asset to the student of 
English history. The centuries during which the crown of Eng- 
land was worn by Plantagenet kings saw the signing of the Great 
Charter, the building of many English cathedrals in their existing 
forms, the rise of Parliament, the foundation of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Winchester and Eton, the coming of the friars, the Hun- 
dred Years War, the Scottish war of independence, the Black 
Death, the rise of Lollardy, the decay of the feudal system, the 
introduction of printing, the Wars of the Roses. No other se- 
quence of 300 years between the coming of the Romans and the 
outbreak of the World War has been more rich and varied in 
character and color, or more clearly marked by the broad lines 
of national evolution. The author states in her foreword: 

The Plantagenets ruled longer than any other dynasty 
in English history, and the period of their reign is inex- 
haustibly rich in color and comedy, incident and romance. 
But it is almost unexplored territory to the average reader, 
and this book represents the effort to carry the reader back 
into the dominions of the Plantagenet kings, to get into 
touch with the ‘men and women who peopled them. 

It is a book of the knights and their squires, the craftsmen and 
the merchants, the lords and freeholders and villains, poets and 
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players, pilgrims, nuns, and friars. It describes their costumes 
and activities; their customs and festivals and ideas; with a vivid 
appreciation of the human history and a quick response to its 
humorous aspects. The author has an incomparable knack of 
projecting historical figures in true perspective against the actual 
environment of their times. The illustrations are of a high order 
of merit and are plentiful in number; thus making in its entirety 
a fascinating book. J. W. D. 


BOOK AND AUTHORS 


Historical Sketches.—A volume, “Historic Spots in Cali- 
fornia: The Southern Counties” (Stanford University Press. 
$2.50), by Hero and Ethel Rensch, and sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia State Conference of the National Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, has a threefold aim: first, to create interest in 
the local history of California among its citizens; second, to make 
knowledge of the historic spots of the different localities available 
to tourists; and third, to arouse a State-wide interest in the 
preservation of those vanishing historic landmarks which still 
survive. The present volume deals only with the ten Southern 
counties in the State. The book is very neatly printed and at- 
tractively published, and a good index facilitates reference to the 
facts narrated. 

A study of the romantic days of early Idaho history is vividly 
presented in “Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail: A Historical 
Study ” (Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. $2.50), by Jeannie B. 
Brown. Fort Hall was built near the banks of the Snake River 
by a trader, Mathew J. Wyeth, in 1834. Past its door ran the 
Oregon trail, the artery from St. Louis to the Pacific. Thus 
placed, it became a center from which radiated economic, political, 
and religious forces that proved to be mighty factors in winning 
the Pacific Northwest. In this historical study, word of mouth 
information from pioneers, unpublished letters and manuscripts, 
published journals and diaries, have been used. Eighteen pages 
of notes and additions and a very satisfactory index add to the 
value of the volume. The format of the book hardly does credit 
to its importance as an historical study. Size, type, and illustra- 
tions smack too much of a school textbook. 

No one will ever be bored by Gamaliel Bradford’s biographies. 
Color, light, and shade are so deftly handled in his portraitures 
of Longfellow, Whitman, Walpole, et al., that from the hazy 
background of their lives emerge pictures of absorbing interest. 
The question is, will one be the wiser for having enjoyed these pic- 
tures? If the pictures are historical, yes. If not, there is left us 
only the enjoyment. Mr. Bradford surely aimed at both history 
and interest. But the psychology of one man is hard enough to 
get at, without crossing it with another’s. And it is just this 
suspicion, that Bradford’s subjects were partly Bradford, that 
makes his historical works a bit unsatisfying. Anyhow, if this 
book, “ Biography and the Human Heart” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3.50), is history, Bradford’s was the way it should be written. 

“The Spanish Inquisition” (Holt. $1.25) is the effort of a 
university professor, Dr. A. S. Turberville, to present to arm- 
chair students the facts of a much-mooted question in its true 
historical setting. The effort can be called successful. The chap- 
ters have briefness, clarity, and a commendable fairness. And no 
reasonable person into whose hands this book falls could after- 
wards listen with patience to the charge that the Catholic Church, in 
promoting the Spanish Inquisition, stands a completely condemned 
criminal at the bar of history. In a popular book such as this is, 
perhaps we should not demand too much in the way of authorities 
and references. The author gives a bibliography at the end, it is 
true; but many of his assertions in the text would carry more 
weight if authorities and references were included as footnotes. 
Nor is the bibliography itself complete. To mention but one omis- 
sion, Walsh’s recent book on the history of that period, “Isabella 
of Spain,” is a notable contribution from the. Catholic viewpoint. 

Dr. Philip Shorr’s book, “Science and Superstition in the 
Eighteenth Century” (Columbia University Press. $1.50), is an 
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attempt to summarize the “scientific state of mind” of the 
eighteenth century, with respect to the “superstition” of the 
Middle Ages. This “superstition” is the “medieval curiosity for 
the marvelous and the supernatural,” while Science “has aban- 
doned medieval empiricism and with complete singlemindedness has 
devoted itself to objective experimentation.” One might question 
the validity of this fundamental position. The two criteria by 
which the author judges the scientific mentality of the eighteenth 
century are: Chambers’ “ Cyclopedia” (London, 1728), and Zed- 
ler’s “ Universal Lexicon” (Leipzig, 1732-50). A rather large 
proportion of the book is devoted to the “ superstitions” in the 
science of medicine, a fruitful field for minds tending toward the 
“marvelous and the supernatural.” We should prefer a deeper 
investigation into the more objective sciences of physics and 
chemistry. The chief value of the book lies in this, that it opens 
up many interesting and fecund fields of research. 





Missions.—That in dealing with the Eastern peoples charity 
should be compromised, by the violence of nationalism or the 
perversity of misunderstanding, is the profound regret of Léopold 
Levaux. Moved by a mysterious sympathy for the East, this 
fervent Catholic layman and patient student of mission lore 
attempts to remove some of these misunderstandings in “ L’Orient 
et Nous” (Louvain. Editions de l’Aucam. 8 rue des Recollets). 
The work of Father Vincent Lebbe, C.M., who moved heaven 
and earth until his dream of a native Chinese hierarchy was 
finally fulfilled, is told with boundless enthusiasm. Gandhi's per- 
sonality and principles, and Tagore’s poetry are studied with in- 
tense sympathy, but with keen discrimination as to their weak- 
nesses. A powerful attack is launched upon Henri Massis’ “ Dé- 
fense de l’Occident.” The exaggerations and false alarms of that 
brilliant author are confronted with the facts in each of the coun- 
tries, Germany, Russia, India, the Far East, from which the deadly 
“Eastern peril” was supposed to come. M. Levaux promises a 
second volume of similar studies. 





From Non-Catholic Sources.—This book, “ Catholicity ” (Mac- 
millan. $1.50), by Herbert Kelly, S.S.M., has a preface of ap- 
proval from the pen of the Protestant Bishop of York. The 
author had some connection, not exactly specified, with the Angli- 
can mission to Japan, and to that church is the book dedicated. 
It tells us what the writer thinks “ Catholicity” means. The book 
is but one of many attempts to claim in word the title “ Catholic” 
where the foundation of the claim is purely national and individ- 
ualistic. Inasmuch as these expressions of opinion have little in 
common with the teaching of the Church of Christ, this book is 
of no importance in the eyes of Catholics. 

In “ Prospecting for Heaven” (Viking Press. $1.75), by Edwin 
R. Embree, we have the utterly pagan solution of the problems 
of human life and happiness. The book contains the opinions of 
seven prominent educators and social workers on how man is 
to be made ecstatically happy in a “full, rich life.” The physical 
sciences, through which we have gained a certain material pros- 
perity, have failed. The solution is asserted to be in the social 
and mental sciences. Birth control, euthanasia, and sterilization 
of the unfit are some of the methods to be used. Of course, 
Christianity is laughed at and the Catholic’s answer to the prob- 
lems rejected. 

“Pastoral Psychology” (Cokesbury Press. $2.00), by Karl R. 
Stolz, may serve a certain class of people who are taken up by 
the psycho-analytical craze, but for men in general and ministers 
in particular, it is difficult to glean much advantage therefrom. 
It is a sad state for one holding the office of Dean of a School of 
Religious Education to put his name to a treatise, professedly 
helpful for those in the ministry, and at the same time so lack- 
ing in any definite basis of morality, and replete with materialistic 
and mechanistic principles. Happiness and the perfect personality 
are the summa bona of this work, and the question of right and 
wrong is at most only a minor and secondary consideration. Anent 
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his frequent reference to Catholic doctrine, particularly regarding 
the confessional, Professor Stolz would do well to study more 
reliable authors than his book argues, and thereby correct his 
culpable ignorance and misinterpretation. 





Biography.—When an actor dies, he is, as an actor, most 
thoroughly and completely dead. Richard Lockridge, writing the 
life of Edwin Booth as “ The Darling of Misfortune” (Century. 
$3.50), was well aware of the evanescence of the actor’s art; 
and hence wisely concentrated on the man, rather than the actor. 
He writes with that restrained enthusiasm, that appreciation 
tempered by critical sense, which is essential to good biography. 
In this skilful handling, Booth appears worthy of respect and 
affection, courageous in adversity, sane in success, generous, un- 
practical in many ways, touched with genius. The effect upon his 
life wrought by his unbalanced brother, John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of Lincoln, is noted, but with proper perspective. UlI- 
timately, it was an asset rather than a liability in the actor's career. 
So also did other misfortunes tend to endear him to the public. 
But beneath the ironic implications of being the “ Darling of Mis- 
fortunes,” Booth merited public as well as private esteem by 
the brave spirit with which he met his misfortunes. He was not 
a religious man, but he was a man of many virtues. His biog- 
rapher makes clear his limitations as well as his excellent good 
qualities. It is a modern example of a well-written and interest- 
ing biography. 

“Lenin” (Appleton. $2.00), by James Maxton, is a biography 
that stresses far more the career of the great modern revolu- 
tionist than those intimate and revealing details that give us his 
“ life.” The Lenin who is outlined in this volume is a grim, humor- 
less, detached, intellectual giant, who has devoted himself to a 
cause, dedicates his every effort to government subversion, endures 
philosophically exile, prison, and material poverty, against the 
day when Soviet Republican ideal might find its opportunity and 
become operative. Russia’s military collapse in 1917 was his 
chance, and he rode in as Russia’s dictator over the ruins of her 
national greatness. True to his Marxian creed, he set up his Com- 
munistic government, defended it against foes from within, and 
fortified it against attack from without. In Mr. Maxton’s eyes, 
his was an accomplishment of genius, and Lenin may prove to 
be the modern world’s Caesar. Most readers, however, will recoil 
from the ruthless and fanatical procedure of the man, and will 
find his biography, well written though it be, too bloodless. It 
is the story of a machine, calculating and detached; we would 
prefer the history of the man. 


Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Directory or Catuoric CoLieces anp Scnoors, 1932-1933. N. C. W. C. 
Department of Education. 

EssenTIALs ror Prosperity. Ernest Minor Patterson. $2.50. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

For anp Acatnst Tecunocracy. Edited by J. George Frederick. $2.50. 
Business Bourse. 

Ganpur Versus THe Empire. Haridas T. Muzumdar. $3.50. Universal 
Publishing Company. 

Gage Puoenrx, Tue. Oswald Garrison Villard. $2.50. Smith and 

aas. 

GuGiretmina. Myriam de G. 6 francs. Lethielleux. 

InpiIvipvaLismM: An American Way or Lire. Horace M. Kallen. $2.00. 
Liveright. 

IntTRODUCTION TO BusINEss AND Business Worxksoox. Clinton A. Reed and 
V. James Morgan. Allyn and Bacon. 

ounson Hanppoox, A. ildred C. Struble. $2.00. Crofts. 

Marriace. Ernest R. Groves. $3.50. Holt. 

Mitton Hanpsoox, A. James Holly Hanford. $2.00. Crofts. 

Mopern CorroraTION AND Private Property, Tue. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
and Gardiner C. Means. $4.50. Commerce Clearing House. 

Mopern Messencer or Purity, A. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 75 cents. 
Carmelite Press. 

Murper at Sunset Gastes. Dean Heffernan. $2.00. Duffield and Green. 

Necro’s Cxurcn, Tue. Benjamin — Mays and Joseph William Nichol- 
son. $2.00. Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

Pourticat Inpra: 1832-1932. Edited by Sir John Cumming. $1.25. Oxford 
University Press. 

Procresstve Sociat Action, Edward T. Devine. $1.75. Macmillan. 

Satnt Josern. Cardinal Lépicier, O.S.M. 20 francs. Lethielleuz. 

To tHe NortH. Elizabeth Bowen. $2.50. Knopf. 

Vico. Bruno Roselli. $2.00. Stratford. 

Wortp War VETERANS AND THE Fepverat Treasury, Tue. $2.00. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Recognition of Russia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is evident from the letter from John Conrad in the issue of 
America for January 14 that he considers the recognition of 
Russia as merely involving the restoration of peaceful relations 
and the resumption of trade between the two nations. He asks, 
“ What can a Catholic object to in this?” How the United States 
would fare in the matter of commerce is debatable; but I do know 
that a Catholic can object to anything which is inimical to his 
God and which would jeopardize his religion and his home. For 
although on the surface this question seems to concern itself with 
things economic, investigation reveals that it extends itself to the 
fundamental precepts of our civilization. 

I would call his attention to the fact that even though this 
question be economic in intent, it would provoke a much greater 
effect on the country in general. It is no secret that Communism 
is endeavoring to revolutionize the whole world, the United States 
being its chief objective. Recognition would mean the establish- 
ment of an embassy at Washington from which would be dissem- 
inated a flood of seditious propaganda. Russian agents could 
carry on their machinations with much greater ease. The Soviet 
Government has no moral sanction, no code of ethics. Conse- 
quently we could have no assurance of immunity from Commu- 
nistic intrigue. Millions of our citizens are without employment ; 
millions are hungry and cold. They are in the throes of despair. 
Hope and courage are being dissipated. A hatred of our present 
form of government is being increased, thus affording the Com- 
munists a fertile field in which to sow the seeds of demoralization 
and destruction. We could hardly blame the destitute for lending 
a willing ear to the dulcet words of the apostle of the Soviet. 
Under the strain of their present trials and tribulations the unem- 
ployed can easily be deluded by the rosy pictures of a modern 
Utopia. The Communists sense this and are feverishly taking 
advantage of it. 

The momentum given Communism in this country by the de- 
pression should be checked rather than accelerated. Communism 
is absolutely incompatible with our concepts of civilization. It 
tries to efface God; it will not tolerate religion. It holds that the 
family exists for the State, a direct antithesis of our doctrine. It 
abrogates the right to private property, robs man of all his initia- 
tive, nullifies his God-given talent, and makes of him a robot. 

Thus I hope that Mr. Conrad can see, even from this superficial 
treatment of the case, that a Catholic can and must, for the pro- 
tection of all he holds dear, object strenuously to the formal rec- 
ognition of Russia by the United States. 

Jersey City. Rosert P. MIsKeELt. 
Humbug 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to call attention to the nauseous humbug that is 
being preached up and down this country as the Share-the-Work 
Movement. What sharing there is will be done by the wage- 
earning working classes, not by the professors of economics, the 
presidents of industrial enterprises, and the other purveyors of 
practical advice who have hatched this monstrous evil. This is 
not some economic Burbankery to make two jobs grow where one 
job grew before. If my own employer (which God forbid!) 
should succumb to this beastliness, will he foolishly pay thirty 
dollars a week each to two men for doing the work previously 
done by one for that wage or will he shrewdly share my job and 
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share my wage with some one else and so enter into the joy of 
his Lord? The economists who endorse this shunting of the bur- 
den to the shoulders of the workers declare that “it is plain that 
the movement will defeat its own purpose unless the principle of 
sharing is kept within the point where every employe receives at 
least enough income to provide for himself and his dependents the 
necessities of life.” What are the necessities of life? And could 
the comfortable classes offer anything beastlier to the wage 
earners? A handful of straw in a stable, a pot of oatmeal, and a 
few scanty rags to cover our nakedness would provide the necessi- 
ties of life for me and my dependents. We might be hungrier 
than the Trappists and more cold and uncomfortable than the 
Poor Clares; we might even be as devoid of comforts as was the 
Lord of Glory in the stable at Bethlehem, and yet still have the 
necessities of life—for the necessities of life are both few and 
scanty. But why should those who are sure of their breakfasts 
and know where next month’s rent is coming from try to cram 
this humbug down the throats of those who are unable to resist? 
New York. W. H. W. 


Mexico and the U. S. Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA (January 28) has a very timely editorial headed 
“ Martyred Mexico” which contains these words: 

If the bloody scenes which are a daily occurrence in Mexico 
took place only now and then in Turkey or in South Africa, the 
press of this country would flame with indignation and resentment. 
But upon Mexico, not on the other side of the world but our 
neighbor, it looks silently or with complacence. 

What an indictment of the American press in this 
which calls itself free! If Mexico were a non-Catholic country, 
would the press in this country be so silent and indifferent? But 
since it is a Catholic country, some Americans see these Mexican 
tragedies with joy. Shame on them! Should not Catholics in 
this country send a loud protest to that tyrannical Government 
which hates God, Christ, and all religion? Catholics, wake up! 

Denton, Texas. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


country 


State Centralization of Education 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the splendid and apparently successful campaign 
waged by your Father Blakely against Federal centralization of 
education I wish to suggest that your paper also take up the fight 
against State centralization thereof. I realize that some measure 
of State control is inevitable and even desirable. But when a 
whole system of laws is skilfully designed to transfer control of 
money income and expenditure from districts, townships, and 
counties to the State superintendent, I find it objectionable. The 
latter situation obtains in this State and the farmers and village 
dwellers are up in arms against it. This method of control works 
through the iniquitous fifty-fifty principle, whereby school districts 
are not indeed compelled to accept it for themselves but are com- 
pelled to help pay through State-collected and distributed taxes 
for all the districts that do accept it. This, of course, compels 
them practically to come along and join the State-wide policy of 
spending more money on the schools. Free school books, for 
example, are offered through the fifty-fifty principle. Again, I 
am told that five signatures can force a vote on consolidation and 
can force it over and over until the opposition yields. 

You might not be interested in this if it be a condition limited 
to one State. Whether found also in others at present I do not 
know. I do not object to a State trying to even up the oppor- 
tunities of its citizens by extending State aid to backward dis- 
tricts, but I object to making all districts subject to State control. 
It will pull the school even farther away from the home than is 
the case at present. It will be harder to draw the just line of 
demarcation between State and local control than in the case of 
attempted Federal control, but to me the same principle seems to 
be involved, even though not to the same degree. 

Conception, Mo. (Rev.) Damran Cummins, O.S.B. 





